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New ight on an old problem 


epee particularly tall ones on the gradines of an 
altar, at times seem perversely resistant to all attempts 
to light them. When last extinguished, wicks may have been 
pressed into the molten wax... snapped off close to their 
bases... 
drags and exasperation mounts as the altar boy or sacristan 
seeks to effect combustion with the tip of his taper lighter. | 


Will & Baumer, following a 100-year tradition of working 
closely with the Clergy in all matters pertaining to candles, 
found a solution to these difficulties with a different type 
of candle lighter. Instead of a taper, propane gas supplies | 
the flame. The pencil-shaped jet, adjustable to a length of 
three inches, is of such high heat intensity that the wick, 
regardless of condition or position, is easily and quickly 


ignited. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 
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. or cocked at awkward angles. In any event, time 








Will & Baumer branch offices, dealers and rep- 
resentatives are so conveniently located throughout 
North America that demonstration of the gas 
lighter or expert help on any candle requirement 
is immediately available to members of the clergy. 
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Holy Father’s recovery 

Visitors to Rome, indulging in a bit of fldnerie by 
sight in St. Peter’s Square, unfailingly see a light 
burning in a window on the third floor of the Papal 
Palace, a sign that the Holy Father is awake—reading, 
writing, praying. Of late that window has been dark. 
Catholics the world over waited anxiously for news of 
their Supreme Pastor. “The Holy Father is really very 
much better,” said Msgr. Giovanni B: Montini, Pro- 
Secretary of State, as he left the Pope’s room after a 
one-hour conference on Sunday, Feb. 7. That was 
most encouraging news, indeed, on the health of the 
beloved 77-year-old Pope Pius XII, whose general 
fatigue and nervous-stomach ailment had kept mil- 
lions anxious for him since Jan. 25. Two days before 
Monsignor Montini’s report was flashed around the 
world, there had been a moment of grave concern. 
The papal physician, Dr. Galeazzi Lisi, issued a bal- 
anced official bulletin on Feb. 5, but some interpreted 
itto mean that the Pope was sinking. This rumor was 
fortified by the report that the Roman Cardinals had 
been instructed to remain in the Eternal City. Though 
public prayers were offered for the Holy Father in the 
Cathedrals of London and New York, they were not 
recited in Rome—a sign that his illness was not con- 
sidered extremely grave. More than 100,000 messages 
and thousands of phone calls—even from New York 
and San Francisco—are said to have poured into Vati- 
can City. Men of all races and creeds greatly love this 
gentle Vicar of Christ. No man ever had more devoted 
friends praying for him to be well again. They will 
be glad when they know that the light in his window 
is burning once more, over the City and the World. 


“Intellectually impossible” conferences? 

In Commentary for February, Prof. Robert Gorham 
Davis of Smith College reads a trenchant indictment 
of the Conference on Moral Standards, held in New 
York last September by the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America. The September conference was at- 
tended by many of the scholars active in the Confer- 
ence on Science, Philosophy and Religion, which, since 
1940, has been meeting annually to thrash out some 
current problem “in relation to the Democratic Way 
of Life.” Mr. Davis’ article, “The Quest for the Grand 
Moral Synthesis,” criticizes all these conferences for 
attempting what is “intellectually impossible,” that is, 
a “democratic synthesis” of ideas. He asks: “Why do 
these diverse groups [absolutists and relativists] con- 
tinue to meet together in the name of promises of 
definition and synthesis which they cannot possibly 
fulfil?” This is a good question. Oceans of good-will, 
hard work and efficient planning have been poured 
into these conferences. Has anything been accom- 
plished? Yes, something. Out of all these oceans there 
has been distilled a small pond of agreement and 
even of synthesis. True, the pond is limited, but it 
deepens and broadens year by year. But do the con- 
ferees change their former opinions, learn from one 
another? Mr. Davis says no. Is he correct? We often 
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learn through disagreement. In Humani Generis Pope 
Pius XII said that Catholic theologians and philoso- 
phers cannot afford to ignore or neglect false theories 
in which “a certain amount of truth is contained.” 
Face-to-face confrontation at a conference often elim- 
inates imaginary and emotional differences, sharpens 
real ones. 


. .. produce some valuable results 

In his memoirs, The Manner is Ordinary, published 
Feb. 11, Father LaFarge recalls the “very precious 
friendships” he has formed at the conference over 
the years. Such meetings, he says: 


... are not without their discipline—mental and 
moral—for all who engage in them, regardless of 
the highly varied opinions expressed. Persons 
whose minds are elaborately organized to explore 
one area of thought profit by a glance not only 
into other people’s ideas but into the very fashion 
by which they reach their conclusions. 


Philosophers and theologians, he continues, can learn 
humility by studying the meticulous procedures ob- 
served by the physical scientists and their skill in 
handling unproved hypotheses. And scientists are less 
likely to engage in amateur philosophizing after sev- 
eral days of luncheons and seminars with philosophers 
who can explain to them the proper function and 
province of philosophy. Such give-and-take does pro- 
duce results. 


Brotherhood and race prejudice 

The cause of brotherhood is promoted by straight- 
forward declarations such as that issued for Brother- 
hood Week, Feb. 21-28, by the Commission on Re- 
ligious Organizations of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. The three co-chairmen of the 
commission, Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, Rev. John A. O’Brien 
and Rabbi Maurice Eisendrath, are glad to see barriers 
removed to “full and active citizenship for all our 
citizens.” They are “gratified by the full and un- 
equivocal stand taken by Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish leaders” and hold that “the demand for racial 
justice represents a demand upon conscience not to 
be ignored by those who believe in God.” Similar 
declarations came from the National Council of 
Churches of Christ and the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. Touching upon a more sensitive 
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topic, the National Council of Catholic Women at 
their recent meeting in Washington, D. C., called 
upon Catholics to look for a peaceful settlement of 
the thorny segregation question and warned against 
“people who are already working on subterfuges to 
avoid implementing the decision of the [Supreme] 
Court should it ask for integration.” Brotherhood gets 
a big boost, too, when suggestions are offered as to 
how hard feelings can be overcome. Chester Bowles, 
writing in the New York Times Magazine for Feb. 7, 
suggests four very practical measures. 1) Stop name 
calling, on whichever side of the fence you stand. 
2) Remember that racial discrimination in our coun- 
try is not a sectional problem. 3) Laws and court de- 
cisions are important but by no means a cure-all. 
4) Vigorous voluntary efforts in communities through- 
out America are essential. Judging by these straws in 
the wind, it looks as if the breeze of public opinion 
during the coming year or so may waft aside many a 


fog of prejudice. 


Hat Corporation strike 

The strike which the United Hatters, Cap and Milli- 
nery Workers (AFL) has been conducting now for 
more than six months against the Hat Corporation of 
America at South Norwalk, Conn., has far more than 
local significance. It is part of the growing resistance 
of New Englanders to the southward flight of their 
industry. Perhaps this resistance is futile because, as 
Southern spokesmen contend, the South offers natural 
competitive advantages which businessmen cannot 
afford to ignore. New Englanders, of course, refuse 
to admit this argument. To them there is nothing 
“natural” about competitive advantages based on 
Southern plants built at the community’s expense with 
tax-free bonds, or on wage differentials amounting to 
as much as thirty-five cents an hour. (Sen. John F. 
Kennedy of Massachusetts is fighting in Congress to 
end the Federal tax-exempt status of municipal bonds 
issued to finance these new industrial plants.) To the 
1,500 employes of the Hat Corporation, makers of 
Dobbs, Cavanagh, Knox and Dunlap hats, the issue 
in their strike is simple. They see no reason why they 
should cooperate with the company in destroying their 
jobs and rendering their skills useless. In contract 
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negotiations last summers they insisted that Hat Cor. 
poration guarantee for a three-year period not to shift 
its operations from Sovth Norwalk. The company, 
which has already moved part of its straw-hat depart. 
ment to Winchester, Tenn., refused to give such a 
guarantee. The best it cffered was a promise to give 
six months’ notice to workers displaced by any new 
transfer and an assurancé that most of its felt hat pro. 
duction would remain i Connecticut. The company 
maintains that it has an ‘unlimited right to operate its 
business wherever it sees fit. Unless qualified in some 
way, we doubt whether ény moralist would agree with 
that proposition. ‘ 
Santa Fe case and the union shop 

Any lingering doubts about the constitutionality 
of the union shop—a vererable American institution- 
will likely be cleared up: once and for all as the result 
of a decision handed down on Feb. 6 by a State dis. 
trict judge in Texas. The case started last May when 
thirteen employes of the Santa Fe Railway System 
asked Judge E. C. Nelson, in district court in Amarillo, 
to enjoin their employer:and sixteen rail unions from 
entering into a union-shep agreement. The employes, 
supported by the Santa e, argued that a union-shop 
agreement violated the Texas right-to-work law, which 
bans the union shop, as: well as their rights under a 
half-dozen amendments to the U. S. Constitution. Last 
month the case was tried before a jury, which found 
for the plaintiffs. Thereupon Judge Nelson made the 
injunction permanent. He found, of course, that a 
union shop violates the ‘Texas right-to-work law. He 
also found—and this gives his decision national sig- 
nificance—that an amendment to the Railway Labor 
Act which Congress voted in 1951 was unconstitv- 
tional. That amendment ‘permits rail unions and en- 
ployers to negotiate union-shop agreements, regard- 
less of State laws to the: contrary. If the amendment 
is constitutional, it would seem to take precedence 
over all State laws dealing with the union shop. Only 
two months ago, in a case involving a Pennsylvania 
statute regulating picketing, the Supreme Court found 
that when Federal power is constitutionally exerted, 
it cannot be restricted by State laws (Am. 1/9, pp. 7% 
74). Hence the importance of Judge Nelson’s finding 
that the 1951 amendmeit was not a constitutional 
exertion of power. This decision, it would seem, will 
force the Supreme Court, when the case reaches it, 
to meet the union-shop issue head on. 


Legal force of marriage promises 

The secular press in New York City has largely 
overlooked an Appellate Division, Second Judicial 
Department, ruling refusing to uphold the legal force 
of the solemn promises made in mixed marriages. Mrs. 
Malcolm Martin, a Christian Scientist legally separated 
from her Catholic husband, asked for and obtained # 
reversal of the 1949 separation judgment, which pro 
vided that Malcom Jr. be reared as a Catholic and 
educated in parochial schools. Mrs, Martin had broken 
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her promises before the separation by sending the boy, 
now twelve, to a Christian Science Sunday school. 
Since the decision was 3-2, the case will go to the New 
York Court of Appeals. 


Icebox versus dinner table 
If parents will return to “the ringing of the dinner 
gong,” they will help make juvenile delinquency 
“antique.” This is the opinion voiced in Washington 
on Feb. 6 by Mrs. B. D. Ward, chairman of the Child 
Welfare Committee of the American Legion Auxiliary. 
No little delinquency, she declared, after interviewing 
1,000 youngsters, stems from the teen-agers’ gobbling 
meals from the icebox rather than sitting down to the 
family dinner table. This may seem a little naive even 
as a partial solution to the complex problem of de- 
linquency, but there is a lot of sense in Mrs. Ward’s 
further remarks: 
Children need to bring their problems to the 
dinner table, to participate in saying grace, to feel 
the solidarity of the family .. . Children need the 
love which can best be radiated around the dinner 
table when the family comes together at the end 
of the day. 


But there is even more than this to the concept of 
family meals. In the Christian view, taking meals as 
a family group, with grace before and thanks after 
(how often these are skipped! ), is part of the whole 
family liturgy, to be integrated with family prayer, 
family attendance at Mass, family reading and recrea- 
tion. This does not mean that the family meal should 
become an exercise of lugubrious piety. It does mean 
that every family meal ought to be a small mirroring 
of the Eucharistic meal—it ought to be sacrum, a holy 
gathering, and a convivium, a joyful gathering, a 
banquet. 


St. Laurent takes the world stage 

Canada’s Prime Minister, Louis St. Laurent, took 
of from Goose Bay, Labrador, Feb. 5, on the first 
hop of a global peace-promoting tour which will keep 
him traveling the airways until Mar. 17. On Feb. 6 
he conferred with Churchill in London. Two days 
later he was in Paris addressing the French people 
over a nation-wide hookup. Bonn and Rome figured 
in the streamlined schedule, too. But the heavy end of 
the tour will be in the Far East. As the P. M. told 
Parliament before leaving Canada, “the main purpose 
of my tour is to visit Asia.” Radio broadcasts to the 
people of Pakistan and Ceylon and an address to the 
members of India’s Houses of Parliament will feature 
his visits to those countries. The last lap of his journey 
will take in Indonesia, Korea and Japan. Good-will 
tours like this undoubtedly pay off. When Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon returned last December from his ten weeks 
of travel through the Orient, the consensus was that 
he had done much to improve U. S.-Asian understand- 
ing and had brought back fresh viewpoints to share 
with the Eisenhower Administration. Pertinent to the 
P.M’s tour is Canada’s unique position in the councils 


of the free world. Geographically, she stands between 
the United States and the USSR. Politically and cul- 
turally, with her old-world connections in both Britain 
and France, she stands between Europe and the 
United States. Pakistan, India and Ceylon are her 
fellow-members in the Commonwealth. As the most 
robust of the middle-sized Powers, Canada is too im- 
portant to be pushed aside yet not strong or populous 
enough to be generally feared. As such, Canada makes 
an ideal go-between. Her genial, shrewd chief, Louis 
St. Laurent—half-French, half-Irish and all Canadian 
—has our bon voyage. 


Technical Assistance meets facts of life 

Point Four, the Colombo Plan and the UN’s Techni- 
cal Assistance set out to promote and safeguard the 
peace of the world by hiking the living standards of 
the world’s ill-clad, ill-fed and healthwise ill-cared for 
millions. The idea was to supply the technical know- 
how necessary to put these people in the way of per- 
manently improving their lot. But it wasn’t as simple 
as it sounded. An absorbing 350-page report released 
Feb. 7 by the UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization sketches some of the difficulties that lie 
in wait for the innocent technical assistance worker. 
Anthropologists have long known that the sudden in- 
troduction of Western civilization tends to demoralize 
less technically advanced societies. New tools and 
new ways disrupt those ancient customs, beliefs and 
relationships that gave order and purpose to life, 
without providing an immediately suitable substitute. 
For example, a steel plow is unquestionably more eff- 
cient than the wooden ones still in use in oriental 
countries. In parts of India, however, the inherited 
contractual relationships between the families of the 
carpenter and the farmer, centering around the 
wooden plow and branching off into the whole social 
life of the community, are so respected that their dis- 
ruption creates a social problem which more than 
cancels the desired increase in production. Technical 
change is as old as the world. But it is only now that 
social scientists are actively analyzing the obstacles 
to purposive technological change. In the long run 
this new knowledge may be the factor needed to re- 
alize the peace aims of technical assistance. Social 
science may thereby show that it has become a very 
practical tool. 


Increase in Red China trade 

The announcement in the UN Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics for February that Western trade with Red 
China increased considerably during the first six 
months of 1953 should come as no surprise. In his mid- 
year report to Congress last September, Harold E. 
Stassen, director of Foreign Operations, noted that 
trade between Red China and the West started to 
pick up late in 1952 and, if it maintained the pace set 
during the first four months of 1953, would total about 
$375 million for the whole year. The UN report indi- 
cates that the pace has not only been maintained but 
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even significantly stepped up. To avoid misunder- 
standings, however, this report must be read against 
the background of recent trade history. To say, as it 
does, that during the first six months of 1953 trade 
between Communist China and the West soared by 
more than $100 million over a similar period in 1952 
gives a misleading impression. It suggests that the 
bars are down on that trade, and that some of our 
friends have been making financially merry with the 
enemy. Actually, 1952 was a very abnormal year in 
the China trade. Partly because of the UN embargo 
on war materials, partly because of Peiping’s drive to 
shift trade from the West to Soviet Russia, free-world 
exports to Red China dropped from $433 million in 
1951 to $257 million in 1952. One gets a fairer estimate 
of the 1953 jump in Red China trade if the comparison 
is made with 1951 rather than with 1952. Nor should 
it be forgotten that the UN ban on strategic goods 
remains in force. Though the UN statisticians give no 
breakdown of shipments, the presumption is that al- 
most all the trade last year was in non-strategic goods. 


India again circumvents Pakistan 

Kashmir’s Constituent Assembly’s vote on Feb. 6 
for accession to India rather than to Pakistan was not 
at all surprising. Why not? Because the assembly is 
not popularly elected, but is hand-picked by Kashmir’s 
pro-Indian Prime Minister, Bakshi Ghulam Moham- 
med. What is disturbing, however, is the role India 
played in this move. Two days previously the Hindu- 
stan Times of New Delhi, for all practical purposes a 
Government organ, had let the cat out of the bag. It 
spoke of discussions being successfully concluded in 
India’s capital between the Kashmiri Prime Minister 
and Indian officials on “accession problems,” as though 
India were preparing to present both Pakistan and 
the UN with a fait accompli. The Hindustan Times 
made this observation: 


The effect of all these decisions [made in New 
Delhi], when ratified by the Kashmir Constituent 
Assembly, will be that, while India will in no 
way be going back on its own international com- 
mitments, no gaps will be left in the internal re- 
lationship between Kashmir and India. 


This sounds like diplomatic double-talk. 


... bid for Asian hegemony? 

Do not India’s commitments to the UN bind her to 
accept UN decisions? Almost three years ago the 
Security Council ruled that Kashmir’s future could 
best be decided by its own people in an internation- 
ally supervised plebiscite. India’s connivance with the 
Kashmiri Government to foreclose the issue without a 
plebiscite is in line with her attempt to scare Pakistan 
and the United States out of entering into a military 
pact. These maneuvers may only stiffen our decision 
to conclude such a pact lest we seem to be bowing 
to what Washington may regard as India’s moves 
toward establishing a “neutralist” hegemony over her 
neighbors. 
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THE AMERICAS MEET AT CARACAS 

Not since 1948, when the center of the city of Bogot4 
literally exploded around them, has there been g 
general meeting of the representatives of the American 
states. On March 1 the full-dress affair will be held at 
Caracas, Venezuela. Its importance is emphasized by 
the caliber of the U. S. delegation headed by Secretary 
Dulles and Assistant Secretary for Latin American 
Affairs John M. Cabot. Though largely ignored by U. §, 
press and opinion, the Latins have been busy propos. 
ing agenda and hopefully speculating on its success, 

There are two political items among these agenda 
which bear upon important phases of U. S. policy in 
inter-American relations. The first calls for a discus. 
sion of “Colonies and Occupied Territories in the 
Americas.” The Communists have made much capital 
by steadily pounding their drums for the indepen. 
dence of all colonial dependencies in the western hemi- 
sphere. Great Britain, France and Holland have been 
vigorously attacked for their holdings in the Guianas, 
Jamaica and the smaller Caribbean islands. Joined 
with the Communists in protest are the nationalists, 
particularly in the countries that claim the British are 
occupying what was once their national territory, 
Guatemala, for instance, claims British Honduras, and 
Argentina the Falklands. Only recently the United 
States has had to defend itself from the charge of 





imperialism by offering Puerto Rico first home rule 


and then independence. 

On another front the United States has taken the 
offensive against the Communists by sponsoring a dis- 
cussion of “The Intervention of International Com- 
munism in the American Republics.” Having in mind 
Communist penetration in Guatemala and elsewhere, 
our Government has sought a discussion of the sub- 
ject and perhaps a remedy through the machinery of 
collective action in the hemisphere. It is improbable 
that the United States will pursue the matter to the 
extent of leading the discussion or offering resolutions 
against the Guatemalan Government for harboring 
and encouraging Communists. In recent utterances 
Mr. Cabot has been insisting on the preservation of 
our solemn promises not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of these countries, a principle on which the 
whole inter-American structure depends. He seems 
hopeful that aggrieved states, perhaps the neighbors 
of Guatemala who are protesting Communist infiltra- 
tion from that country, will take the lead here. 

This is a cautious procedure intended to mollify 
those Latins who are extremely sensitive to signs of 
U. S. “aggression” and who claim that the Guatemalan 
land confiscations are, after all, not very different 
from the salutary ones in Mexico a few years back. 
These same persons claim that the United States, while 
denouncing Guatemala as a‘threat to the hemisphere, 
encourages and supports dictatorship in Latin Amer- 
ica. Altogether, however, Liatin opinion on the ap- 
proaching conference seems relatively favorable to 
the United States, what with Perdén’s strange silence. 

Paut S. Lietz 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








These days in Washington some new, and yet pretty 
old, Government financial and fiscal theories are mak- 
ing their appearance. The first of these was what was 
decorously called the Hoover-Mellon theory, but more 
popularly the “trickle-down” theory. The idea was 
that if Government strongly supported big business 
and thus produced huge profits, the benefits would 
trickle down to the rank and file and make them pros- 
perous, too. 

The trouble was that it didn’t work. The benefits 
stayed up at the top, and went into exorbitant sav- 
ings. Popular purchasing power remained low. We 
had a depression. Curiously enough, at that time, 
Alfred E. Smith, after he left off being a politician 
and became a capitalist, in my own hearing espoused 
the same strange theory. Now I hear echoes of the 
theory from Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, 
Defense Secretary Wilson and Budget Director Dodge. 
On the other hand, President Eisenhower talks exactly 
the opposite way. 

An even more shocking theory was once expounded 
tome by the much-esteemed Thomas F. Woodlock, of 
the Wall Street Journal, an avowed adherent of the 
business cycle. He explained to me that when over- 
production occurred and inventories piled up, then 
industry had to lay off workers, and let the economy 
hit bottom. Then it can start up again and begin to 
tise. We used to call that “boom-bust.” 

At that same time, a third Catholic, Msgr. John A. 
Ryan, was preaching the gospel that if there was over- 
production, it was because there was under-consump- 
tion, owing to insufficient income by the mass of 
consumers. It may well be imagined that the Editors 
of AMERICA then found themselves caught in a three- 
way trap with its readers. I have been wondering 
lately if that may not happen soon again. 

Another, and newer theory is beginning to emerge, 
not fully acknowledged yet, but perhaps implicit. It 
is that if we reduce or repeal corporation taxes, thus 
increasing the net profits, then shareholders will have 
a larger income, and therefore have to pay a larger 
net income tax. This might reduce the deficit. I have 
no way of knowing, but I have a feeling that the atti- 
tude of Secretary Humphrey on corporation-tax losses 
may be based on this new theory on taxes. It wouldn’t 
be very politic to announce it, however. 

The fact is that Government finances—income and 
outgo—have, since World War I, been a gigantic 
gamble. The present Administration is showing signs 
of trying to eliminate the element of risk. But that 
might introduce an even greater amount of political 
control than we had under the New Deal. It will be 
interesting to observe the outcome. 

Wi_Frp Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 











Meetings in Boston (Feb. 4) and New York (Feb. 8) 
addressed respectively by Archbishop Cushing and 
Cardinal Spellman launched the 1954 campaign of the 
Bishops’ Fund for Victims of War. The bishops’ 
agency for allocation and use of the money and ma- 
terials contributed is War Relief Services-NCWC. In 
the ten years of its existence it has distributed some 
556 million pounds of clothing, bedding, medicines, 
etc., valued at $212 million, to the needy of all races 
and creeds in 63 countries. The special collection for 
the fund will be made on Laetare Sunday, Mar. 28. 
p> All who are interested in study and discussion of 
the use of the vernacular in the Church’s liturgy and 
in the ritual for parish churches will find ample ma- 
terial in the attractive little quarterly Amen, published 
by the Vernacular Society at 1890 Green Bay Road, 
Highland Park, Ill. Editor is J. K. Ross-Duggan, price 
is $2 a year, 50 cents a copy. The society has now a 
membership of over 2,000, including 16 bishops and 
a broad representation of the clergy and laity. 

pw The Church of St. Louis of France in Moscow is 
now closed, according to a Jan. 26 RNS dispatch from 
Vatican City. Rev. Joseph Buturovich, the Latvian 
priest who had been in charge since 1950, announced 
that he was returning to Riga. No reason was given. 
His departure leaves several thousand Moscow Catho- 
lics without spiritual ministry. Rev. George Bisson- 
nette, American Assumptionist chaplain to the foreign 
embassies, may minister only to their staffs. 

pm Rev. Joseph Richard of the Jesuit Province of 
Lower Canada celebrated his hundredth birthday Feb. 
6 in St. Stanislaus Novitiate, Guelph, Ont. Born Feb. 
6, 1854, he entered the Society of Jesus on Sept. 14, 
1878. For some sixty years he evangelized the Indians 
along the northern shore of Lake Huron, becoming, 
in the meantime, the greatest living authority on the 
Ojibway language. Blindness compelled his retire- 
ment from active work some years ago. 

p In March, 1936, in response to an appeal by the 
hierarchy of the persecuted Mexican Church, a com- 
mittee of Mexican and U. S. bishops met in San An- 
tonio to discuss how American Catholics could help 
their Mexican brethren. Out of that meeting came 
eventually Montezuma Seminary, established near 
Las Vegas, N. M., to enable young Mexicans to study 
for the priesthood. Some 770 priests have been trained 
there since its inception in 1987. The story of Monte- 
zuma has been told in Memoirs—The Seminary of 
Montezuma, privately published by Msgr. James M. 
Powers of the Erie, Pa., Diocese. The book is available 
in college and seminary libraries. 

B® Bound volumes of the Catholic Mind for 1953 can 
be ordered from our Business Office, 70 East 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Price, $5.50. Cx 
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“Back to God’? movement 


The American Legion deserves congratulations on the 
high quality of its third annual “Back to God” pro- 
gram broadcast nationally, over radio and TV, for 
thirty minutes on Sunday, February 7. 

This annual interdenominational observance origi- 
nated in a decision of the Legion’s 1951 National 
Convention to commemorate every year the heroic 
deaths of the four American chaplains aboard the 
transport Dorchester. The names of Fr. John P. Wash- 
ington, Rabbi Alexander D. Goode and the two Prot- 
estants, the Rev. George L. Fox and Charles V. Poling, 
should be forever honored. Younger readers may not 
recall how, united in prayer, they gave away their 
lifebelts as their troopship was sinking on February 
3, 1943. Their love of their fellowmen out of love of 
God, even unto death, has become an American epic. 

President Eisenhower’s address on this year’s pro- 
gram, which reached the entire nation through CBS- 
TV and the major radio networks, expressed his de- 
light that “our veterans are sponsoring a movement to 
increase our awareness of God in our daily lives.” 
“Out of faith in God, and through faith in ourselves 
as His creatures,” he solemnly declared, “our fore- 
fathers designed and built this republic.” 

It was natural for the President to substantiate this 
proposition by referring to the religious faith, first, of 
the Pilgrim Fathers and then of General Washington 
kneeling in prayer at Valley Forge. Throughout the 
three centuries that separate the Pilgrims from the 
Dorchester’s chaplains, he pointed out, “our common 
faith in God is a common bond among us. In our 
fundamental faith, we are all one.” This faith, he in- 
sisted, requires “positive acts” of reaffirmation, of 
which “this “Back to God’ movement is one.” 

The Legion’s program avoids the bane of many civic 
pleas for “more religion,” which is their vagueness. 
The legionnaires focus on three well-chosen recom- 
mendations: regular public worship, daily family 
prayer and the religious instruction of youth. If our 
people sincerely follow these recommendations, re- 
ligion will become, as Pope Pius XII has repeatedly 
urged it should, a strong cooperative influence against 
the social evils of secularism and materialism. 

The Legion also circulates posters and postcards. 
Together with appropriate pictures, they carry such 
mottos as: “The Family That Prays Together Stays 
Together”; “Teach Your Children Religion. Take 
Them to Church Every Week”; “No Child Has a 
Chance Who Hasn’t Been Taught to Pray and Love 
God.” 

This “Back to God” movement should be of special 
interest to Catholics. We know from experience how 
ambiguous many Americans are about the role of re- 
ligion in American life, and how unsympathetic many 
of them have been to efforts to spread its influence. 
The Legion is helping to dispel this ambiguity. It is 
helping to create a climate of opinion favorable to 
religious living—a truly godly work. | 
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EDITORIALS 











Sense of economic community 


Euphoria, as our dictionary explains it, is a sense 
of well-being. Just now the American businessman 
can be reported as enjoying a lot of euphoria. True, 
he has his inventory troubles. But for a long time he 
had felt that, besides incentive-killing taxes, the major 
obstacle to continuing prosperity was too much big 
government. 

With this complaint the Administration, particularly 
in its Economic Report, seems to have generally 
agreed. It has accordingly proceeded to “throw the 
ball back to the businessman.” 

There are indications the businessman is beginning 
to realize that he has put himself on the spot as 
Number One ball-carrier in the current down-turn. 
Operating in this new goldfish-bowl atmosphere, 
nevertheless, hasn’t yet disturbed his euphoria. For he 
does not share the misgivings of those who do not 
understand, or understanding do not accept, the eco- 
nomic reasoning which gives to:the businessman his 
current ascendency as job-creatqr. 

What we find disturbing about this euphoria is the 
extent to which it pushes business optimism. If a 
number of business journals are a fair indication, it 
inclines the average employer to regard this “new 
atmosphere” of increased emphasis on the activity of 
private individuals and the corresponding withdrawal 
of Government as the very environment required for 
the organization of a sound social economy. 

Probably the more thoughtful employers would con- 
cede that just allowing individuals to do more on 
their own doesn’t quite meet the problem of harmoni- 
ous industrial relations. For this they would acknowl- 
edge that we need much more understanding and 
mutual trust between leaders of labor and manage- 
ment than we now have before we can maximize 
harmony. But even these more enlightened business- 
men seem ready to say that this one addition is all 
that’s required. 

This complacency troubles the thoughtful observer 
of the social scene. For sociologists and moralists are 
agreed that even to have right attitudes and postures 
you need institutions to fix them, make them opera- 
tive, and ensure their stability. We are all familiar with 
the problem of the businessman who wants to act 
justly but finds himself hampered because there is no 
organization in his industry to support his resistance 
to unethical practices by his competitors. 

It was precisely for this reason that Pope Pius XI, 
in his encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, was not content 
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to agree with our businessmen that “it is wrong for 
the state to take from individuals what they can do 
by their own initiative and industry.” He went on to 
propose the further ordering of economic life by a 
return to something like the vocational groups that 
had flourished before individualism took over. “The 
aim of social policy,” he wrote, “must be the re- 
establishment of industrial and professional orders.” 
His Holiness argued convincingly that the class strug- 
gle then making of economic life a battlefield could 
be cured only if labor and capital would unite to 
create new economic communities. 

Only three or four years ago we heard a great deal 
from businessmen about solving conflicts of organized 
interests through some form of economic community. 
They talked of labor-management committees and 
productivity teams at the plant level. More vaguely, 
and perhaps less insistently, they sought some way of 
“federating interest groups” at higher levels. 

Surely this problem of group conflict has not 
lessened. If so, while we do not begrudge the business 
community its present euphoria, we must point out the 
danger of disillusionment that lies ahead. 


AFL on foreign policy 

Though it has more than enough domestic worries 
these days, the AFL Executive Council still found 
time at its annual midwinter meeting in Florida to 
reappraise the nation’s foreign policy in the light of 
recent developments in Moscow. 

Convinced by its studies that the shift from Stalin 
to Malenkov has in no way diminished the threat from 
Soviet Russia, the council recommended that the free 
nations, far from relaxing their efforts, should press 
on with new energy to counter the Communist menace. 
This estimate moved the council to criticize cuts in 
the U. S. defense budget. At the same time, the AFL 
leaders composed their quarrel with the Foreign 
Operations Administration. President George Meany 
has agreed to serve on a labor advisory committee 
which FOA director Harold Stassen will shortly 
appoint. 

All told, the council offered ten foreign-policy 
recommendations to Washington officials. Some of 
these seem scarcely attainable at the moment, but 
they serve at least to keep the record straight. In this 
category were proposals that the UN hold free elec- 
tions in Germany, Austria, China, Korea and Indo- 
China; that the free world renounce all agreements 
with Soviet Russia which the latter has used to en- 
slave peoples; that time limits be set for extending 
self-rule to colonial territories. 

Of a more practical nature were proposals that 
Italy be given a place in Nato leadership councils; 
that the free nations boycott goods produced by slave 
labor; and that the United States initiate talks with its 
allies looking toward the peaceful use of atomic 
energy without awaiting an agreement with Moscow. 

Most interesting of all the AFL recommendations 


were two dealing with U. S. foreign economic policy. 
Rightly or wrongly, millions of people abroad distrust 
U. S. leadership in the struggle against Communist 
imperialism. They are persuaded that we place too 
much emphasis on military means and not enough 
on social and economic approaches. Since the AFL 
has contacts with worker groups throughout the free 
world, it is more likely than the rest of us to be aware 
of this reaction. It is also more likely to sense the 
dangerous attraction in Moscow’s stepped-up eco- 
nomic offensive, and the need on our part to counter- 
act it. Accordingly, the council thinks that the time 
is opportune for a dramatic reassertion of our belief 
that the raising of living standards is just as important 
in the fight against communism as is rearmament. 

To show the world how we feel, the council pro- 
posed that the President appoint a special adviser 
to coordinate and supervise all U. S. programs for 
combating totalitarianism through non-military means. 
It believes that the naming of such a high official 
would help convince doubters that this country is 
intent on building not merely a non-Communist world, 
but a world “free from the peril of hunger, the terror 
of dictatorship and the horrors of war.” 

The council recommended furthermore that the 
President call a world economic conference of all non- 
totalitarian states. This conference would be primarily 
concerned with raising the purchasing power and out- 
put of underdeveloped areas. But it would also con- 
cern itself with all the economic questions presently 
bedeviling the free world—questions of international 
trade, prices of raw materials, access to natural re- 
sources, surplus population and immigration. 

Such a conference would certainly attract world- 
wide attention. Unless it were carefully prepared, 
however, it might fail, in which event we would be 
worse off than before. That is the risk in all such 
large-scale schemes, and it is not a risk to be under- 
taken lightly. Nevertheless the idea is worth some 
top-level attention in Washington. 


“A problem filled 
with heartbreak’’ 


In a letter to Sen. Robert C. Hendrickson, chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary subcommittee investigating juve- 
nile delinquency, President Eisenhower called the 
rising tide of youthful crime “a problem filled with 
heartbreak” and “one of the most complex social prob- 
lems facing the nation today.” 

For the past five months, law-enforcement officers, 
religious leaders, educators and experts on youth 
work, appearing before the subcommittee, have un- 
derlined the gravity of the problem. On January 15, 
Senator Hendrickson gave a preliminary report to 
the Senate: 

I am not an alarmist .. . But we are disturbed 


by the results of our investigation . . . The evi- 
dence so far received conclusively establishes that 
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juvenile delinquency is a problem of sharply in- 
creasing severity. Annually since 1948 both its 
volume and rate have mounted. Younger children 
in larger numbers are becoming involved in seri- 
ous crime . . . all sections of our country have ex- 
perienced an aggravated juvenile-delinquency 
problem. Measured in terms of volume we are 
waging a losing battle against it . . . Indeed I 
have just been handed a report showing that in 
1953 alone, in my own State of New Jersey, juve- 
nile delinquency increased a disturbing 18.6 per 
cent according to preliminary estimates. 


What are we to do? A babel of voices answers that 
we need a return to the old woodshed technique, 
bigger and better gyms, more love in the home, less 
coddling in school, a better police force, or news- 
stands cleared of sex and crime. Everybody is an 
authority on this particular problem because each 
knows the simple formula that in his own case pro- 
duced such an upright and law-abiding citizen. Yet 
one thing is certain. All over-simplified formulae are 
immediately suspect. 

Slum conditions? Some blame it all on the slums, 
but delinquents also come from well-to-do homes. Be- 
sides, delinquency is on the increase in rural areas. 
More loving parents? Not a few delinquents come 
from homes where parents dote on their children but 
are unable to cope with the lure of street gangs. 

Is not the ideal solution more religion in the home? 
Again, mere insistence on religion is far from enough. 
Some mothers might well nag their angels into de- 
linquency via the altar boys’ society. As the Holy 
Father told the Inter-American Congress on Catholic 
Education a few years ago: 


In this work [of training the young in religion] 
act with caution and prudence so that it will be 
the youth himself who will always be seeking 
something more and, little by little, working by 
himself, will be learning to live and to practise 


his life of faith. 


Undoubtedly religion will have to play a big role in 
solving the problem and no arrogance is more galling 
than that of those who brush aside religion as so much 
superstition, seeking the salvation of the younger 
generation in the psychiatrist and the social worker. 
Perhaps such arrogance can be equaled only by that 
of the religious man himself when he calls loudly for 
the sowing of the word of God while scoffing at those 
who toil over stony ground and tussle with the thorns. 
Both good ground and good seed are essential. There 
simply isn’t any definable single cause of juvenile 
delinquency. Vague, one-sided slogans like “Its really 
parental delinquency, you know” add up to very little 
in terms of finding a remedy. 

The Hendrickson hearings are doing a big job in 
alerting the nation to the magnitude of the peril of 
juvenile delinquency and in piling up a comprehensive 
and valuable body of testimony on the causes and 
possible cures for it. It is not enough to blame the 
family, for the family itself is often the unconscious 
victim of the impersonal industrial society that sur- 
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4 . 
rounds it. To meet the problem. the combined re. 
sources and good-will of many agetcies in the national 
community will be necessary. ! 


“Misery shows’: TV's disgrace 
It looks as if the Colgate-Palmolive Company will 
soon be called upon to use some of its detergents to 
get rid of the noxious odor emanatigg from a TV show 
it sponsors, “Strike It Rich.” This is a show on which 
unfortunate people bare their troubles and their needs 
—emotional, financial, familial—-and are awarded 
prizes upon answering some elemental and often silly 
“quiz” posers. In addition, there is a “Heart Line,” a 
telephone service on which viewers: and listeners may 
phone in contributions. The daytine TV “Strike It 
Rich” reaches 4 million homes, the nighttime show 7.8 
million (both carried by CBS). A daytime radio show 
(NBC) also gets into 2 million homes. 

On February 3, New York City’s Welfare Depart- 
ment, speaking through Commissioner Henry L. Mc- 
Carthy, cracked down on “Strike It Rich” and, by im- 
plication, on all similar programs. They publicly solicit 
funds for welfare use, said the commissioner, and are 
therefore welfare agencies needing’ a license under 
the State administrative code. Further, the operation 
of such programs throws an added welfare burden on 
the city. For the first nine months of 1953, stated Mr. 
McCarthy, fifty-five families came to New York hop- 
ing to get on the “Strike It Rich” pyogram, failed to 
make it, and then had to apply to the city for relief. 

But the cardinal problem is one of deeper concern 
than economics. It touches on the whole question of 
public taste and the responsibility of ‘sponsors, broad- 
casters and advertising copy writers'for maintaining 
good taste with a view to the commen good. 

Such shows are an exploitation of human misery 
and need for commercial purposes—a’ violation of the 
dignity of the human personality. It is of no conse- 
quence that those who appear on the shows do so 
voluntarily. A beggar might as voluntarily display his 
festering sores to pick up a few pennies. A civilized 
society—let alone anything like a Christian culture— 
has other means at its disposal to care for the needy 
than to permit morbid exhibitionism. 

Happily, the tide is moving against such “misery 
shows.” The New York State Legislature has stated 
that it will investigate. The problem will certainly 
reach the courts, probably the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Meanwhile, such radio and TV coluinnists as John 
Crosby of the New York Herald Tribune and Jack 
Gould of the New York Times are leading a good cru- 
sade to have “misery programs” taken off the air. 

The sponsors’ and broadcasters’ responsibilities to 
the public interest and the common good ought to be 
enough to rule out such programs. So should the self- 
regulatory code of the radio and TV. industry. Its 
administrators claim rather smugly that it is doing 4 
fine job in maintaining standards of decency and good 
taste. Here is a test case. 
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Jubilee of medical 
mission apostolate 





Edward Garesché, S.J. 





WE ARE NEARING THE END of the Silver 
Jubilee year of the Catholic Medical Mission Board, 
whose Articles of Incorporation bear the date of 
March 8, 1928. 

Twenty-five years ago the medical work in the mis- 
sions was much in need of encouragement and help. 
Though non-Catholic missions had developed the 
medical side of missionary work, Catholic missionaries 
were decades behind. They had no center where they 
could find information, no common source of medical 
supplies. The past twenty-five years have seen a re- 
markable change. 

A traveler in Africa who visited many missions told 
us not long ago about the widespread enthusiasm and 
appreciation with which the missionaries in Africa 
speak of the Catholic Medical Mission Board. “They 
insisted on taking me to their cabinets,” he said, “and 
showing me the bottles, cases and cans full of precious 
medical supplies they had received from your center 
in New York.” In the underdeveloped parts of our own 
country—the South, the Southwest, even in the heart 
of some of our great cities—as well as in many distant 
lands, one might meet with the same appreciation. 

The missionary who feels the need of medical 
mission work and does not know how to go about it is 

/ no longer at a loss where to apply. The Visitor’s Book 
at 10 West 17th Street in Manhattan, which records 
the visits of missionaries during the past twenty-five 
years, shows an ever increasing number of names and 
variety of addresses. Some missionary bishops and 
superiors seem to make a beeline for the headquarters 
of the Catholic Medical Mission Board as soon as they 
teach this country. Almost every airplane and ship 
which come from the mission lands seems to bring 
letters in various languages and with every sort of 
stamp and return address, all asking for more and 
more medical help. They all report the immense good 
for bodies and souls which this unique charity is 
achieving. 

During the past twenty-five years the sum total of 
medical aid the CMMB has supplied to the missions 
was over 6 million pounds—all carefully sorted, se- 
lected and packaged in some 15,000 packing cases, 
after close analysis of the questionnaires describing 
the exact needs of each mission. These gifts went to 
4000 mission stations conducted by 120 different mis- 
sion communities and by many bishops and vicars 
apostolic and individual missionaries all over the 
world, 

This medical-mission work is continually growing. 
The board never ceases to make contacts with more 


Fr. Garesché is a veteran contributor to AMERICA on 
medical-mission work and also on vocations, espe- 
cially for girls. He founded the Queen’s Work in 
1914 and edited it until 1922. Besides directing the 
Catholic Medical Mission Board, interesting himself 
in the Catholic Federation of Nurses and inspiring 
the foundation of the two religious communities 
mentioned in this article, Fr. Garesché has found 
time to write a whole shelf of books. 


and more missionaries. Its fund of information in the 
medical-mission field, its “know-how,” keeps building 
up. The files of the board contain what is perhaps the 
most complete and authentic record of Catholic medi- 
cal-mission work in the world. Organizations studying 
the prevalence of disease and the social conditions in 
specific mission areas consult this systematic collec- 
tion of medical-mission material, and express great ap- 
preciation of the substantial help and information they 
receive. 

How is this charity, which is a volunteer enterprise, 
supported? By kind friends all over the United States, 
who mail us money and supplies. Medical Mission 
News, the board’s bimonthly organ, specializes in 
medical-mission information. It publishes letters from 
the missionaries stating their needs. Its editorial plan 
is simple. The missionaries’ letters fill one department. 
Sometimes they even send articles. For the rest, the 
president of the board prepares the material for each 
successive issue. The effectiveness of the magazine is 
proved by the fact that, as every issue comes out, con- 
tributions begin to flow in, responding to the special 
suggestions made in that particular issue. 

When our friends receive the special appeals sent 
out a couple of times a year, they already understand 
the kind of work we are doing, having read the News. 
We don’t have to do much explaining to get them to 
respond. The Missionary Cooperation Plan assigns col- 
lections in some parishes. When these are far away 
from New York, some grateful group of missionaries 
takes them up for us and receives credit for a pro- 
portion of the results for the purchase of medical sup- 
plies for its missions. 

Our income is small compared to that of some chari- 
table organizations. But since it is used very carefully 
in purchasing the most essential and reasonably priced 
remedies, immense quantities of medical supplies are 
sent out at a minimum of expense. Last year we were 
able to ship 52 tons of medical supplies to 114 different 
missionary communities at a cost of only a fraction 
of what an individual would have to pay for the 
same quantity and kind of medical supplies. This year 
the sum total will be greater still. 

Our Blue Cross Circles, composed of women and 
girls who make bandages and dressings and clothing 
for the sick and gather sample medicines from doctors 
and hospitals, now number about 600. They are lo- 
cated all over the country, and send in hundreds of 
thousands of dressings and bandages annually. 

Where do we get our medical supplies at such rea- 
sonable cost? Besides those we obtain by donation, we 
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look for “bargains.” For example, huge surpluses of 
medicines accumulated during the last war. Just as 
colleges were able to purchase at greatly reduced 
prices all sorts of equipment they needed, so the Cath- 
olic Medical Mission Board was able to obtain huge 
quantities of medical supplies of great value to us. In 
this way alone we were able to furnish missionaries 
with a million pounds of medicines and supplies. Mil- 
lions of tablets of atabrine, which the Government de- 
cided no longer to use as a cure for malaria, were 
purchased and sent to the mission fields, where as 
many as 800 million people suffer from malaria. We 
bought 6 million tablets of DDS, the 
sulfone used for victims of leprosy, 
enough to treat 12,000 patients for a 
year at a dollar a head. The search 
for such massive, low-cost purchases 
is unending. 

Many new and much more effective 
remedies for malaria have been dis- 
covered. One of these, called Dara- 
prim, recommended by our medical 3; 
advisors, has been sent out in large 
quantities to malarial regions. Two 
tablets a day for two days reduce the 
fever in forty-eight hours at an ex- 
pense of about three cents, and one 
tablet a week prevents a recurrence. 

Now we are studying the possibilities 
of a cure for tuberculosis. With the ad- 
vice of professionals we have selected the drug whose 
trade name is Isoniazid, which is being sent out in 
large quantities to missions begging for a cure for TB. 

The board cannot afford to buy in quantities for 
free distribution the more expensive remedies, such 
as cortisone, the antibiotics and the recently discov- 
ered sulfas. For these and other expensive remedies 
and equipment we have developed a purchasing de- 
partment through which we can buy excellent quality 
at very low cost to the missionaries. 

Meanwhile, the experience, contacts and incentives 
which have come from the work of the Catholic Medi- 
cal Mission Board have enabled us to establish two 
other enterprises, quite independent of the board and 
independent of each other, which promise to have an 
immense influence on the progress of medical missions. 
The first of these is a community of religious women, 
the Daughters of Mary, Health of the Sick. They were 
founded under authority granted by His Eminence, 
Cardinal Hayes, on June 10, 1935. These sisters not 
only help the Catholic Medical Mission Board, but 
engage in the far wider apostolate of establishing 
centers in the mission fields. 

In these centers they will train Catholic natives as 
nurse-catechists. These will be sent out in organized 
bands under a head nurse to work from centers and 
to help the sick poor. These bands in turn will trans- 
mit their training to capable natives they find. This 
combination, in the same person, of a professional 
nurse and a professional catechist has been acclaimed 
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by the missionary bishops as a new and precious phase 
of Catholic medical mission work. The Motherhouse of 
the Sisters, Vista Maria, is at Cragsmoor, New York. 
The first group of the sisters to go to the missions 
departed from Idlewild Airport last September 20 for 
Okinawa, where they will establish their initial center, 
That island, with 500,000 natives, contains fewer than 
200 native Catholics. The people are .in great need, 
both of medical teaching and help arid of the cate. 
chetical instructions which, it is hoped, will prepare 
many of them to become Catholics. It was at the 
earnest invitation of the Capuchin Fathers, who are 
in charge of the mission, that this first 














SOULS | group of Catholic sisters ever to work 
S| iS | on the island have chosen it for their 
\t& |) apostolate. 








Another similar enterprise, of very 
recent origin, has grown out of our 
quarter of a century's experience with 
the need of medical-mission work. This 
is a religious community of brothers 
and priests with the same purpose and 
program as the Daughters of Mary. 
At the kind invitation of Most Rey, 
Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of 
Boston, the present writer arranged 
for the establishment of the Sons of 
Mary, Health of the Sick. Their novi- 
tiate, Sylva Maria, Framingham, Mass, 
opened on August 18, 1952. Through 
the charity of his superiors and because of his own 
great interest, Rev. Reginald Arliss, C.P., was assigned 
as Master of Novices for three years. The first four Sons 
of Mary, Health of the Sick, took their vows last 
August 15. Others are now following in the footsteps 
of these pioneers. 

Looking back to the small beginnings .twenty-five 
years ago, when all we could do was to gather sample 
medicines and sort and ship them to the missions, we 
are most grateful to our Lord, His Blessed Mother and 
all our other friends in Heaven for the way our efforts 
have been blessed. We deeply appreciate the many 
friends on earth whose generosity and fidelity have 
made our progress possible. No mere recital of the 
facts can convey the romance and thrill of succoring 
so many suffering bodies and bringing God’s light to 
so many darkened souls. Only a vivid imagination, 
ranging over the jungles and the plains from the ice of 
Alaska to the burning tropics, from the sparsely peo- 
pled wilderness of our land to the slums of the great 
cities, can visualize the enormous number of: agonized 
bodies soothed, relieved and brought back to health, 
the thousands of desolate souls filled with faith and 
hope and love through the ministrations of medical 
missionaries. 

The missionaries say that there must be 100,000 
souls in heaven who never would have gone there 
but for the medical aid we sent. There must be that 
many souls of babies who were baptized before they 
died through the ministrations of medical-mission 
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workers. We hope this estimate of the harvest is an 
underestimate. 

Looking over these past twenty-five years, we are 
stirred to renewed effort to make the beginning of the 
next twenty-five years an advance on the past and to 
hasten the dawn of mercy and hope farther and farther 
over the darkness of the suffering earth. Our Silver 
Jubilee is therefore no occasion for complacency. The 
mission fields, white for the harvest, urge us to press 
forward with greater zeal than ever. 


Indo-China trap 





Vincent S. Kearney 





Present EISENHOWER, when he was asked 
in a press conference February 3 whether or not the 
situation in Indo-China could be described as ap- 
proaching a critical stage, accurately remarked that 
crisis in Indo-China had by this time assumed a cloak 
of normalcy. Certainly the French and loyal Viet- 
namese have had little to show for their costly seven- 
years’ struggle against the Red rebels of Ho Chi Minh. 
Their failure to solve Indo-China’s Communist prob- 
lem, either politically or militarily, is no longer news. 
Despite a contradictory statement of Defense Secre- 
tary Charles 2. Wilson on February 9, there are signs 
that the situation is daily deteriorating. 

Three developments have contributed to an unusu- 
ally dangerous turn of events in Vietnam. First came 
reports of a large-scale defection of Vietnamese troops 
in an area near Saigon relatively clear of Communist 
influence. Since the French now frankly pin their 
hopes for victory on a gradually expanding force of 
loyal Vietnamese, the desertions must have been a 
sharp blow to their morale. The Communist-led Viet- 
minh then § »gan pushing an offensive in neighboring 
Laos. While not major in its proportions, it has been 
successful enough to cause considerable embarrass- 
ment to French military strategists. Thirdly, this latest 
Red offensive was patently timed to coincide with the 
hints of Mr. Molotov at Berlin that France might 
possibly get off the hook in Indo-China by agreeing 
to a negotiated truce. 

Last week America stated (p. 499) that French 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault was to be congrat- 
ulated for rebuffing the obvious Russian attempt to 
split Allied unity on Far Eastern policy. But it is 
known that the French diplomat is privately urging 
a five-Power conference on Asian problems to include 
Red China. 

M. Bidault has been in a delicate position at Berlin. 
French opinion is by no means four-square behind the 
continuation of the Indo-Chinese war. It is not only 
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the Communists who are making issue of what they 
have chosen to label “this dirty war.” More and more 
anti-Communist elements are becoming convinced 
that no national interest can justify the continuous and 
apparently fruitless blood-letting. 

There is evidence, too, that many thinking French- 
men are suffering a “guilt complex” over the whole 
affair. Raymond Aron, an editor of Figaro, makes this 
point in a New Leader article of January 4. When the 
war started in 1946, he states, it did not have the 
character it now has as part of a world-wide struggle 
against Communist expansionism. Ho Chi Minh was 
not solely responsible for the rupture which brought 
on the conflict. French colonialism was as much to 
blame, a fact which bothers many Frenchmen. 

Thus, the immediate danger seems to have shifted 
from Saigon to Paris, where a harassed French Gov- 
ernment is quite capable of washing its hands of the 
whole affair should the anti-Communist forces suffer 
another major defeat. 

This climate of opinion in France has Washington 
worried. We are hardly in a position to impose a 
policy on the French since it is they who have carried 
the burden of the seven-year fight. There is probably 
substance, therefore, to the New York Times report of 
February 5 that neither Mr. Dulles nor Mr. Eden 
would be entirely opposed to an effort to negotiate, 
through Moscow and Peiping, a truce in Indo-China. 

Should the Allies agree that a truce is the only way 
out, there are obvious pitfalls to be avoided. For one 
thing, Indo-China is not Korea. Simply because we 
negotiated a truce there, it does not follow that the 
same solution holds for Indo-China. We originally 
intervened in Korea to ward off what was, in a sense, 
external aggression against a free, democratic Korean 
republic. That we succeeded in doing. But Indo- 
China is not divided by a Thirty-eighth Parallel. 
Moreover, a truce there, involving some form of 
French withdrawal, could easily result in the soviet- 
ization of the entire country. There was little danger 
of this happening in Korea. A Communist political 
victory in Indo-China would almost certainly emerge 
if the only factions left to vie for the loyalty of the 
populace were the militarily strong, Communist- 
sponsored Vietminh and the present weak Vietnamese 
Government, itself faction-ridden. The way would be 
left open for an extension of Communist influence over 
all Southeast Asia. 

Outside of negotiation there are only two possible 
alternatives for Indo-China. We can prevail on the 
French to continue a policy which has proved futile 
at best, or we can come to a decision involving direct 

intervention by the United States. 

Continuation of the present policy would demand 
an indefinite strengthening of the indigenous Viet- 
namese troops, either with a view toward complete 
victory or at least toward securing a position of such 
strength as to render negotiation favorable to the side 
of freedom. It is equally important that the French 
make greater efforts to secure the loyalty of the Viet- 
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namese people. National independence must be made 
a reality—and soon. 

As it is, too many of the Vietnamese are not sure of 
French sincerity toward their legitimate aspirations 
for freedom from any domination, whether it be 
colonial or Communist. Neither are they certain which 
way the war will turn as long as it is fought on the 
lines of the present policy. It may be too late to shake 
them loose from their attentisme, the “wait-and-see” 
attitude for which their uncertainty is responsible. 

The argument for the second alternative—direct 
intervention by the United States—may be succinctly 
put. If the war in Indo-China no longer has any justi- 
fication from the viewpoint of French national inter- 
ests, and if its only purpose is to halt Communist ex- 
pansionism into Southeast Asia, then it has become 
the free world’s fight. That means greater U. S. par- 
ticipation, even to the extent of sending ground troops 
to bolster the French and Vietnamese forces. Such a 
decision could mean eventual victory, provided the 
Chinese do not take it as a signal for intervention on 
an equal scale. 

But it is doubtful that Washington would ever take 
the leap into Indo-China. The end of the war in 
Korea will undoubtedly be played up by the Admin- 
istration as its outstanding achievement as it faces 
another election year. Involving U. S. ground troops in 
another Asian war would destroy the effectiveness of 
the argument. Furthermore, it is questionable that 
the American public is sufficiently aware of the im- 
plications of Indo-China. In his February 10 statement 
the President seemed to reflect this present mood of 
keeping U. S. ground troops out of Asia. 

In brief, all those concerned with Indo-China—the 
French, the Vietnamese and the United States, which 
would like to see a victory—are caught in a trap. There 
is no clear way out. If it comes to negotiations (and 
the trend seems to be in that direction), there is at 
least the hope that we will have profited enough by 
the two years of truce talks in Korea to be able to 
drive a hard bargain over an Indo-Chinese conference 
table. Failing that, we must somehow or other shake 
the French and the Vietnamese out of what M. Aron 
calls the “incredible atmosphere of hopeless irresolu- 
tion” in which both are now fighting on in Indo-China. 

The first thing we must decide is whether it is es- 
sential for us to prevent Red occupation of Indo- 
China, provided we can do so. Next, we must decide 
whether we have at our command any effective means 
of preventing this catastrophe—means that are avail- 
able and would not involve us in a worse fix. 

Should the sending of U. S. troops to that area be 
adjudged the only effective means of preventing Red 
domination, then how can we refuse to send them? 
The means must always be proportioned to the end. 
Everyone who intends later to pass judgment on any 
possible failure we might incur in Southeast Asia 
should now speak up. 

The issue is not dissimilar to the one we faced in 
China from 1946 on. It has at least this much in com- 
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mon with our China quandary: no one should ever 
complain about our “losing” Indo-China through an 
obvious failure to take effective measures who remains 
silent today when the hard decisions that will deter. 
mine the event have to be made. 


Weak security link: 
neglect of rules 





James Bernard Kelley 





T were USED TO BE A SAYING that the best 
way to get a story published was to tell it to a woman 
in confidence. It now appears that this method is 
outmoded, and that the best way to get a secret noised 
about is to have it classified either “secret” or “top 
secret.” Industrial-security regulations would seem to 
have been established for the sole purpose of being 
violated. 

Actually, what any of us may think of security regu- 
lations as a means of preserving scientific and techni- 
cal superiority in a world competing madly for mili- 
tary superiority has very little to do with the obeying 
of these regulations. For better or worse, there are 
certain regulations—I personally feel that far too much 
reliance is placed on them as a means of preserving 
secrecy—and it is not up to individuals to decide for 
themselves whether or not these regulations should be 
obeyed. 

Present security regulations are based on an Execu- 
tive Order by President Eisenhower, issued on No- 
vember 6, 1953, which went into effect December 15. 
This superseded President Truman’s Executive Order 
of September 24, 1951. It abolished the former cate- 
gory of “restricted” information, retaining, in ascend- 
ing order of secrecy, “confidential,” “secret” and “top 
secret.” It also prescribed in detail how documenis in 
each of these categories were to be handled and 
guarded. Since this article deals with the observance 
of such regulations rather than their precise details, 
it is not necessary to go into the differences between 
the two orders any more than that. 

Suppose, for brevity, we consider only the “secret” 
and “top secret” categories of industrial security. In 
my own experience with these categories, I observed 
the regulations with great exactitude and care—aot 
because I was naturally careful, but because I had 
little choice to be otherwise. For instance, during my 
tour of duty in the Navy, classified material of the 
“secret” category frequently came to my attention. 
This was scientific material and had nothing to do 
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with military affairs. All of us guarded that material 
with a very strong fear. In fact we disliked having 
anything to do with handling such material, so severe 
could the penalties be if we violated the rules. 

All secret material was kept in a combination-locked 
safe (this was in accordance with regulations ). It was 
delivered from its original source by special messenger 
and was passed by hand from one authorized person 
to the next. Top-secret material was always delivered 
by an armed guard, and none but those whose names 
appeared on the “route sheet” were entitled to see a 
given piece of top-secret material. Generally speaking, 
we were not overly anxious to have our names on such 
lists because this meant we would have the responsi- 
bility of handling the papers. 

A person who was using a secret or top-secret docu- 
ment was not permitted to leave his desk without first 
locking the document in the desk. If he was to be gone 
from his desk for some time, the document was sup- 
posed to be returned to the person in the unit who 
was charged with the care and storage of secret and 
top-secret documents. Such documents were required 
to be concealed at all times from unauthorized per- 
sons—these included those who had the necessary 
clearance but who were not on the particular distribu- 
tion list. In other words, however we might feel about 
the wisdom of classifying a document as secret or top- 
secret, we treated the document with utmost respect, 
lest we find ourselves on the wrong end of severe 
disciplinary action, including a possible court martial. 


“MorE HONORED IN THE BREACH...” 


But from what has been appearing in the news- 
papers for the last seven or eight years, I should guess 
that in many Government installations secret docu- 
ments are carried about with the same care and with 
approximately the same frequency as one carries a 
newspaper. There is nothing in the security regula- 
tions which provides for carrying secret or top-secret 
papers home. It is very carefully stated that such 
papers must be in safes or vaults possessing certain 
types of locks and that areas where these papers are 
kept must be guarded either by an armed guard on 
twenty-four-hour duty or by a centrally controlled 
burglar-alarm system. 

Recently the organization with which I am con- 
nected underwent a security check for secret clear- 
ance, as did each of the members of the technical staff. 
The clearance was granted for the personnel. But as 
far as the physical plant was concerned, no papers 
may be stored until the facilities are inspected and 
checked again. The man who made the check spent 
several hours on the premises and was quite precise 
about the rules and regulations. Specifically, we were 
forbidden to remove secret or top-secret documents 
from the premises unless they were transported in the 
manner prescribed by regulations and unless they 
were to be returned to our own plant or stored in 
another plant which had similar clearance and proper 
storage facilities, 





Yet we have been reading that scientists and en- 
gineers were carrying secret documents home with 
them so they could work on them in the evening. This 
is absolutely contrary to regulations. While those docu- 
ments were in the homes of employes they could 
neither be stored nor guarded in the manner required. 
A superior who issues passes for such transportation 
and storage of highly classified documents is giving 
himself a great deal of latitude in the interpretation 
of security regulations. If extra work is required which 
involves secret documents, there is no reason why such 
work cannot be performed at the facility, either Gov- 
ernment or private, which is doing the work and which 
has been properly cleared. 


Fort MONMOUTH 


The recent Fort Monmouth experience is an excel- 
lent example. The Army Signal Corps Laboratories are 
located at Fort Monmouth, N. J. At these laboratories 
much of the highly classified work in the field of elec- 
tronics is carried on. There are few electronic labora- 
tories in the world to rival those located at Fort Mon- 
mouth. Yet we read that despite the dependence of 
the Army—and for that matter all the branches of the 
Armed Services—on the research and development 
work being done at Monmouth and the obvious im- 
portance of it, dozens of secret documents were car- 
ried home on passes “for study.” My own experience 
with secret documents that needed to be used after 
norma! working hours was that these documents could 
be used and were used on the premises of the Govern- 
ment or industrial establishment, and not in buses, 
trains or private automobiles. 

All of this had nothing whatsoever to do with the 
political affiliations of the parties involved. A member 
of the Republican National Committee was just as 
guilty if he carted off secret documents as was a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the Communist party. 
The security regulations with which I am still con- 
cerned are not a function of my political beliefs. They 
are not slightly less stringent for registered Republi- 
cans than for registered Democrats or vice versa. They 
apply to all persons equally, once those persons have 
been cleared for handling and reading such material. 

It is assumed that unreliable persons are detected 
in the security check which the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation makes of all persons seeking secret or top- 
secret clearance. Though a duly appointed security 
officer of a company or Government agency may clear 
people—upon the submission of evidence of citizen- 
ship—to handle confidential documents, only a formal 
check through the FBI permits a person to handle 
secret or top-secret material. Therefore, once a person 
has been cleared for the two top categories, all viola- 
tions of security regulations are independent of his 
own personal reliability, since it must be assumed that 
this has already been established to the satisfaction of 
the Government. Such violations must be judged 
solely in the light of their individual gravity. 

Hence, when one reads that scientists are taking 
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papers home for study, the question does not involve 
the associations, either past or present, of these scien- 
tists. It simply raises the query why they were allowed 
to act in violation of very specific security regulations. 
The mildest thing one can say is that superiors who 
issue passes for the promiscuous transportation of 
secret material are careless and indifferent. Knowing, 
as they must, that even the best security check in the 
world may fail to turn up disloyal or doubtful people, 
they have permitted classified material to be carried 
about in a manner which at best violates common 
sense and at worst violates the law and may endanger 
national security. 

From the Amerasia case in 1945 right down to the 
latest disclosures, the pattern has been unchanged. 
Security regulations have been flouted and violated 
with impunity. The only cases the public hears about 
are those where possibly disloyal persons are involved. 
How many thousands of other violations are going on 


every day? We do not hear of them because the people 
involved are not turning information over to the agents 
of foreign governments. If security regulations are a 
bad bargain at best, they are certainly being made no 
better by cavalier treatment at the hands of those 
whose positions carry both authority and responsibility, 

It would seem to be time for people to learn that 
personal objection to a law is not synonomous with 
the right to violate that law. There are lots of things 
about scientific security which many of us think are 
foolish. But as long as the present regulations are on 
the books, we feel that as responsible citizens we 
should abide by these regulations carefully and seri- 
ously. This very simple procedure—of obeying regu- 
lations—could cut down the opportunities which spies 
and other disloyal persons have for obtaining highly 
classified information. In too many cases loyal but 
careless superiors have to share with disloyal employes 
the blame for breaches of security. 





Swiss weigh 
anti-Jesuit ban 





Neil G. McCluskey 





Tue GRAND COUNCIL of the Swiss Canton of 
Zurich held a long and bitter debate in September, 
1953 regarding Jesuit activity in that canton. It was a 
debate noteworthy for outbursts of anti-Catholic bigo- 
try. It seems nothing short of incredible that any form 
of religious bigotry or confessional persecution should 
exist in Switzerland, the text-book model of democ- 
racy. Seven hundred years of full-blown democratic 
government in this sturdy little country are rightly 
expected to have produced a people devoted to human 
freedom and respect for the rights of man. Let us see 
the origins of this debate. 


THE SCHMID RESOLUTION 


On February 11, 1946 a cantonal deputy named 
Schmid introduced in the grand council of Zurich a 
resolution calling for an investigation of Jesuit activity 
in the canton which might be in conflict with Article 
51 of the Federal Constitution. This article reads: 
“The Jesuit Order and affiliated societies cannot be 
received into any section of Switzerland, and all ac- 
tivity in church or school is forbidden to its members.” 

The city of Zurich, it might be here noted, is the 
largest in Switzerland and the canton of the same 
name is, after Bern canton, the most populous, with 
nearly 800,000 inhabitants. During the past century 
this area, once thoroughly Protestantized by Zwingli 
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himself, has undergone a steady shifting of confes- 
sional allegiance. Official government figures record 
that in 1860 the populace was 4 per cent Catholic. In 
1900 the figure had mounted to 19 per cent. By 1940 
(latest official statistics) it was 23 per cent. Today it 
is estimated that the population of Zurich is between 
one-quarter and one-third Catholic. That these figures 
may have some connection with Herr Schmid’s reso- 
lution is not altogether in the realm of fancy. In the 
course of last September’s debate one deputy bluntly 
voiced the crime of the Jesuits: “They were striving 
to win back souls to Catholicism!” 

A government-appointed committee, after a seven- 
year investigation, produced a report that was thor- 
ough and objective. Yet the documentation contained 
not the faintest shadow of an accusation of any Jesuit 
activity, real or alleged, that was dangerous to the 
state or threatened confessional peace. The report 
suggested that the Schmid motion was pointless. The 
only three Jesuits engaged in parish work had since 
quit their posts. As for the activity of the other mem- 
bers of the Society living in Zurich, the government 
believed that this could be tolerated. This work was 
divided among twenty Jesuits who were performing 
diverse tasks: direction of a home for students and a 
residence hall for young people, lectures at the Apolo- 
getical Institute, direction of the Catholic Film Cen- 
ter and publication of a bi-monthly cultural review. 

The committee’s report came up for debate in the 
session of September 10-25, 1953. Though the report 
itself was dignified and objective, the same cannot be 
said of the lengthy parliamentary discussion. Many 
of the Zurich deputies abandoned themselves to a 
style of demagoguery which disgusted both Catholics 
and Protestants. 

Some of the charges made on the council floor make 
strange reading for the twentieth century. Jesuits were 
labeled evil citizens who were flouting the constitu- 
tion. They were described as viciously intolerant of 
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Protestants. One deputy suggested conciliatingly that 
a Jesuit had the right to lecture on scientific subjects 
so long as he didn’t touch on theological points. 
Another challenged the right of any Jesuit to give in- 
structions to converts or to influence the young. There 
was universal agreement that the Jesuits had no right 
to preach inside a church. Another deputy expressed 
grave doubts as to whether they could even legally say 
Mass. 

Here all were reminded forcefully that in August, 
1953 the government of Zurich had wanted to forbid 
the frst Mass of a newly ordained Jesuit in his home 
town. It allowed the ceremony to take place only when 
it learned that this particular Jesuit was leaving im- 
mediately afterwards for the foreign missions. The 
eyes of all Switzerland and much of Europe (the 
American wire services seemed to have been looking 
the other way) were turned toward Zurich and the 
Jesuits during the debate, which went from morn till 


night for three full days. 
WHat Jesuit ACTIVITY? 


But what Jesuit activity was going on in the other 
cantons? There are nearly 250 Swiss Jesuits. Most of 
them live outside their country. Of these, 27 are 
foreign missionaries. There are no canonically estab- 
lished Jesuit residences. Individual members scrupu- 
lously refrain from anything that resembles corporate 
activity in schools or parishes. The fathers and brothers 
in Switzerland live singly or scattered in small groups. 
Sacrificing the important educational work of the or- 
der, they operate no schools within the country, 
though they do have a college of 300 students just 
across the Austrian border. 

What, then, do they do? They give retreats and 
lectures. They serve as chaplains for hospitals, con- 
vents and residence halls for the young. For a while 
Jesuits were preaching on the radio, but a government 
order of June 19, 1942 ended this. As late as January, 
1953 the popular preacher of Notre Dame of Paris, 
the famous Pére Riquet, who had been invited by 
Catholic groups to give a radio discourse, was barred 
ftom broadcasting on the grounds that he was a Jesuit. 
Jesuits have volurtarily erased the distinguishing let- 
ters “S.J.” from behind their names. Their lay brothers 
are addressed by the civic title of Herr and wear no 
cassock. Before the law, Jesuits are second-class citi- 
zens but this they bear in order to work peacefully 
and unostentatiously within the narrow limits of ac- 
tivity left them by the Swiss Constitution. 

All this was hashed and rehashed by the full assem- 
bly during the Zurich debate. Strong protests were 
registered by the Catholic Conservative Party and by 
numerous Catholic organizations. The Swiss hierarchy 
oficially underlined the point that it was not a ques- 
tion of a single religious order but a question of the 
interests and rights of the entire Catholic Church. 
Catholic journals pointed out that no religious order 
formally approved by the Church required the addi- 
tional approbation of any lay parliament. That a 











civil law should trespass upon religious affairs and ex- 
clude a clerical society officially established by the 
Church was nothing less than a monstrous affront to 
all Swiss Catholics. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


To understand why such an anachronistic patch 
mars the Swiss Constitution we must thumb a few 
pages of history. When the waves of the great religious 
struggle of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
had receded, Switzerland, astride the crossroads of 
Europe, emerged as a patch-work of sharply defined 
religious allegiances. Some cantons remained stanchly 
Catholic; others were now militantly Protestant; others 
were split between the two. The total population bal- 
ance was heavily tilted to the Protestant side of the 
scale. At that time the twenty-two cantons were inde- 
pendent, loosely strung together in a federation that 
had little real authority. Taxation, customs, money, 
etc., depended upon the individual cantons. 

The revolutionary winds that blew across Europe 
in the latter half of the eighteenth and the first half 
of the nineteenth century did not spare Switzerland. 
The liberal movements overthrew the old aristocratic 
governments in many of the cantons. As in the rest of 
Europe, liberalism allied itself with a fierce opposi- 
tion to the Church. It had a special animus against 
the Jesuits, who were known as champions of the 
rights of the Holy See. 

Religious tensions mounted between the seven can- 
tons which remained Catholic and the fifteen which 
embraced the new ideas. The firm refusal of the Cath- 
olic cantons to expel the Jesuits led in 1847 to the brief 
civil war known as the war of the Sonderbund. The 
Catholic cantons were defeated in a month. Liberal 
secularism was firmly in the saddle. 

Many provisions aimed at crippling the Church, 
including the prohibitions against Jesuits, were written 
into the Federal Constitution framed in 1847. These 
were repeated and even strengthened in the revision of 
1874, which produced the present Swiss Constitution. 

Since that time the Popes have been unable to form 
new dioceses or to revise existing ones, despite the 
antiquated grouping which actually exists in Switzer- 
land. No religious foundations or new monasteries can 
be legally established anywhere in the country. This 
makes for anomalies like the location of the Domini- 
can house for Geneva at Annemasse over the French 
border, and the Jesuit college at Feldkirch in Austria. 
In Zurich, Catholics are still taxed regularly to sup- 
port the established Protestant church. 

Last September’s debate at Zurich officially ended 
when the grand council by a vote of 95 to 85 decided 
to shelve the Schmid motion. But several questions 
remain unanswered. 

Why is legislation which was passed in the hate and 
conflict of another century and is so manifestly unjust 
and prejudicial to an important minority (Switzerland 
is 40 per cent Catholic) allowed to remain actively in 
force? Other countries, with the notable exception of 
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Norway (Am. 1/9, p. 370), have harmonized their 
constitutions with the United Nations declarations 
regarding freedom and the rights of man by expunging 
articles against the Jesuits and other religious. 

A January 13 dispatch from Berne to the Courrier 
of Geneva reported that the executive committee of 
the powerful Popular Conservative party was meeting 
with Catholic members of the party in the Federal! 
Chamber to discuss the situation of the Jesuits vis-d- 
vis the Zurich Grand Council. It was decided, in con- 
formity with a resolution already passed, October 24, 


1953, by the central committee of the party, to take 
action “aimed at safeguarding and consolidating cop. 
fessional peace, and obtaining full equality of right 
for the Catholic population.” A committee has bee) 
formed to draw up a report on Catholic disabilities 
The report may eventually be presented as a petition 
to the Federal Chamber. 

We may hope that the liberty-loving and fajy. 
minded citizens of Switzerland will soon exorcise the 
nineteenth-century ghost that haunts their Feder, 


Constitution. 


————— 





Russian literature: 
time for dialog 





Mikhail Koriakov 





The year 1953 opened in Soviet literature with the 
publication of The Heart of a Friend, a short novel by 
Emmanuil Kazakevich, in the January issue of Novy 
Mir, a leading “large” monthly. 

Kazakevich is a young writer, whose work began to 
appear only after World War II. His first novel was 
called Spring on the Oder. It was successful and won 
the Stalin Prize in 1950. It does Kazakevich credit 
that he was not beguiled by success into following 
the well-trodden road of “Stalin laureates.” He was 
silent for several years, working on The Heart of a 
Friend. He wrote it with all the sincerity of which a 
young writer is capable, trying to put into it what he 
had seen and experienced during the war. He de- 
scribed it as “a story of the life and death of a man in 
the fifth decade of the twentieth century.” 

In certain respects The Heart of a Friend is remi- 
niscent of A Farewell to Arms and For Whom the Bell 
Tolls. It is also a story of love in wartime, and, like 
Hemingway's novels, it is darkened by the shadow of 
doom. 

The novelette opens in the spring of 1943, on the 
approaches to Orsha (in Byelorussia), in sodden dug- 
outs drenched with interminable rains. From the very 
first there develops a tense, difficult situation. The 
regiment which occupies the defense post receives 
word that it is about to be replaced. However, before 
it withdraws, it must—under the regulations and at 
the request of the unit coming from the rear to re- 
place it—carry out a reconnaissance in force. 

This difficult mission, doubly difficult because the 
men are exhausted and because the replacements have 
already arrived, falls to the lot of a young battalion 
commander, Capt. Pavel Akimov. In the hour of battle 
Akimov meets Anichka Belozerova, a young woman 
who serves as an army translator. They fall in love— 
and their relationship is brief and doomed. The 
novelette ends with Pavel Akimov dying on the battle- 
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field and Anichka Belozerova giving birth to a daugh. 
ter, Katya. The senseless cruelty of war is shown in 
vivid episodes. 

As might have been expected, Kazakevich’s talented 
and sincere work was immediately attacked by the 
party critics. The first to criticize Kazakevich was Vera 
Smirnova, who works in the agencies of the Soviet 
censorship. In Literaturnaya Gazeta of February 12 
1953, she declared that The Heart of a Friend was the 
“product of immature, undirected thought, the work 
of an uncertain, or else of an overconfident hand, 
which, in the final analysis, is the same thing.” Vera 
Smirnova’s article was followed by many others in 
the same vein. It was recalled that the magazine Nowy 
Mir had previously published Vassily Grossman’ 
novel In the Right Cause. The February issue of 
Communist—the theoretical and political organ of the 
Central Committee of the party—published an article 
branding Grossman’s novel as “an ideologically cor- 
rupt, artistically immature work.” Thus, February of 
1953 marked the beginning of another pogrom in 
Soviet literature. 

But on March 6 the articles baiting Grossman and 
Kazakevich were displaced by a black-framed bulle- 
tin: Stalin was dead. As by a chain reaction, there 
followed a series of unforeseen events. In April, the 
“wrecking physicians” were freed; in July, Beria was 
arrested; in December, he was shot. Out of the shadow 
in which Soviet people live, as Kazakevich shows in 
his novelette, there arose formerly hidden figures- 
men like Marshal G. K. Zhukov, in whose honor 3 
monument was suddenly erected in his native village 
on the eve of 1954. 


Mr. Koriakov, who teaches Soviet literature at Ford- 
ham, is a former Moscow literary critic. 
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It is impossible to foretell the course of future events 
in Russia. In Soviet literature life went on in its usual 
way after Stalin’s death. Old writers—Alexander Ya- 
kovlev, Nikolai Lyashko—died. In their place came 
new ones, such as S. Antonov, who published the first 
collection of his talented stories. One of the younger 
men also died in 1958—a personal friend of mine, the 
poet Semyon Gudzenko, who read to me from his first 
book of poems, Regimental Comrades, in Moscow, as 
we celebrated together the eve of 1944. 

Literary anniversaries came and went: the 75th 
anniversary of Nekrasov’s death, the 80th birthday of 
Mikhail Prishvin, the 85th birthday of Gorky, the 60th 
of Vladimir Mayakovsky. The “veterans’—I. Ehren- 
burg, L. Leonov, K. Fedin and K. Simonov—prepared 
for the publication of their collected works. Often, 
in reissuing their books, the writers revised them so 
thoroughly, to suit “the present moment,” that it be- 
came impossible to recognize the original version. In 
1953, Mikhail Sholokhov broke all records in such 
falsification by producing an entirely new version of 
Seeds of Tomorrow. 

In short, Stalin’s death brought no sudden or sharp 
changes into the life and work of Soviet writers. At 
the end of March, 1958, three weeks after Stalin’s 
death, the “Kazakevich affair” was still being dis- 
cussed by the presidium of the Soviet Writers Union. 
In the course of this discussion, A. Fadeev declared: 

The magazine Novy Mir has committed a seri- 
ous error in publishing The Heart of a Friend, 
by E. Kazakevich . . . Kazakevich’s novelette 
suffers from important ideological faults and is 
permeated with pessimism . . . It is essential to 
increase our vigilance in questions of ideology. 

We must guard the purity of our Leninist-Stalinist 

positions. 


As usual in such cases, the editor of Novy Mir, the 
poet A. Tvardovsky, repented of his errors, declaring 
that he “realized them deeply and sincerely.” 

Basically, the literary output of 1953 does not differ 
in any way from those of earlier years. The illnesses 
of Soviet literature are chronic ones, of long standing: 
the literal, illustrator’s approach, lack of conflict, in- 
sincerity. The literal, illustrator’s approach—because 
the Soviet writers continue to center their attention 
on construction projects, canals and livestock-breeding 
farms instead of man, instead of “the problems of the 
human heart in conflict with itself,” which were dis- 
cussed so eloquently by William Faulkner in his 
Stockholm speech. Lack of conflict—because the writer 
is still forbidden to uncover the profound contradic- 
tions which rend Soviet society. Insincerity—because 
Soviet writers are compelled to write in the spirit of 
so-called “Socialist realism,” that is, to produce only a 
positive, dynamic and optimistic picture of Soviet life. 
No wonder the main charges leveled at Kazakevich 
were that his novelette, The Heart of a Friend, “is at 
odds with that lofty, noble task of Soviet literature of 
which G. M. Malenkov spoke at the XIX Congress of 
the Party.” 


Of course, Messrs. Malenkov and Co. see—they 
cannot fail to see!—that in Soviet literature, as in the 
Soviet economy, there is no circulation of blood, that 
its extremities are becoming necrotic, that such 
branches as satire are drying up. Just as the party 
leadership tries to galvanize the collective farms, so 
it is trying to galvanize literature. In 1958, five Pravda 
editorials were devoted to problems of literature: “We 
Must Overcome Backwardness in Literary Scholar- 
ship,” “Criticism and Self-Criticism Must be Devel- 
oped in Creative Organizations,” “Urgent Problems 
Facing Book Publishing Houses,” and so forth. In the 
latter part of the year—in November and December— 
the Republican, Regional and City Committees of the 
party held plenary meetings devoted entirely to prob- 
lems of literature and art. The account of the plenum 
of the Moscow Party Committee, published in Pravda 
on December 18, 1953, stated: 


Moscow is the center of advanced Socialist 
culture. Here are concentrated the talented forces 
of our literature and art. It is the mission of the 
mighty detachment of the capital’s creative 
workers to take an active part in the Communist 
education of the working people, to create ideo- 
logically and artistically exemplary works. This 
task demands that they unremittingly apply 
themselves to the study of Marxist-Leninist 
theory, of the foundations of Socialist realism . . . 
The resolution adopted by the plenum outlines 
in detail the practical measures for the further 
improvement of the ideologico-political educa- 
tion of creative workers. 


All this is the same stale song as of old. The artistic 
intelligentsia, like the masses of the Russian people, 
cherished definite hopes in connection with Stalin’s 
death. The strategy of the new Government was to 
arouse these hopes and keep them alive in the people. 
In the May 1 article by Ilya Ehrenburg, published in 
Pravda and, of course, written to order, there were 
lines which, I believe, must have wakened ringing 
echoes in the hearts of all Russians, both at home and 
abroad. Here are these lines: “Everyone realizes that 
the time for monologs is past; now comes the time 
for dialog.” 

The full meaning of these words, as applied to liter- 
ature, will become clear when we recall that, in addi- 
tion to Soviet literature, there has also existed a Rus- 
sian literature abroad for the past thirty-six years. In 
1953 it sustained a severe loss: Ivan Alexeyevich Bunin, 
the only Russian writer to be awarded a Nobel Prize, 
died in Paris. But others continue to work fruitfully. 
They include Boris Zaitsev, Alexei Remizov, Mark 
Aldanov and Vladimir Nabokov, whose names will not 
be ignored by any historian of Russian literature. 

During the past year, books bearing as their pub- 
lisher’s trade mark a picture of the Statue of Liberty 
with a lighted torch appeared more and more fre- 
quently in all parts of the world—this side of the Iron 
Curtain. They are the books issued by the Chekhov 
Publishing House, founded two years ago under a 
subsidy from the Ford Foundation. In 1953 the Chek- 
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hov Publishing House published approximately thirty December issue of the magazine Novy Mir carried an cially th 
books. article by V. Pomerantsev, “On Sincerity in Art,” The = 
In addition, four large magazines are published in urging writers to desist from “varnishing reality” and pa tt 
Russian in the West: Novy Zhurnal (New Review) producing books of “depressing sameness,” in which en o he 
and Opyty (Experiments ) in New York; Vozrozhdenie “everything is stereotyped—the heroes, the themes, the With 
(Renaissance ) in Paris; and Grani (Facets) in Frank- beginnings and the endings.” wraps W 
furt am Main. In these magazines, in the frequently These articles undoubtedly reflect the feelings of — 
engrossing books published by Chekhov—engrossing, the Soviet public, feelings which may even create : a 
because written freely—we feel quite another breath, certain pressures. There is a feeling of stage-manage- ies 8 ' 
hear other voices. But those voices do not penetrate ment, however, behind all this. The very fact that Benjamii 
into Russia, which must still listen to the boring, too these articles appeared at the same time, one after United | 
long-drawn-out monolog. the other, awakens suspicion that the authors of the and to } 
In this monolog the whole of contemporary Amer- monolog had a hand in them. Bese 
ican literature is depicted as “a bedlam, an asylum for When I reflect on what is taking place today—and mittee ¢ 
the violently insane,” where everything “screams hys- what may take place—in Soviet literature, I invariably and to 
terically, shrieks, foams at the mouth in seizures, recall the words of Nikolai Alexandrovich Berdyaev, Granger 
grimaces, lies, rants and rages,” where everything is the famous Russian philosopher who died in Paris in League. 
“permeated with hatred of democracy.” This was how 1948. When I served with the Russian Embassy in oh 
Pravda characterized American literature last summer Paris, attempts were being made to persuade Berd- the 92d 
in an article on Thornton Wilder. Wilder, Faulkner yaev to return to Russia. “And what will I do there?” form a 
and Hemingway are no longer translated in Soviet asked Berdyaev of the First Secretary of the Embassy, great ac 
Russia. Howard Fast is presented as the greatest who had come to see him. The latter replied: “Oh, morale \ 
American writer, and was recently awarded a New youll write . . . You will be criticized, of course.” To - apres? 
Year’s gift—$25,000 Stalin Prize. The monolog con- which Berdyaev answered: “I'll go when I know that ie 
tinues. the books I have written in Paris are being openly white ali 
True, the promises to put an end to the monolog sold in Moscow .. .” Alas, Berdyaev’s books are not master, a 
and begin a dialog also continue. After his May 1 yet being sold in Moscow. And Bunin’s death in appenda: 
article in Pravda, Ilya Ehrenburg published another November, 1953, was marked in Pravda by no more oo. 
article—in the October issue of the magazine Znamya— than a four-line telegram ... ooo 
which contains a sensational discovery. It turns out As we see, then, in 1953 Soviet literature experi- world, O 
that good books “can be neither planned nor made to enced a pogrom, then a brief season of hope for ingly in 
order” and, consequently, writers should be given changes; by the end of the year, however, everything the basis 
creative freedom. Immediately after Ehrenburg’s was becoming blanketed again in the mist of dis- but enco 
statement, Aram Khachaturian spoke up in the No- appointment. “The time for monolog is past . . .” We 
vember issue of the magazine Soviet Music against may add: long, long ago! But when, when will the Declini 
“institutional tutelage over composers.” Finally, the dialog begin? ——— 
THE STA 
Unbunching our defense in Texas—the author, heard the same By Leon¢ 
verdict, that the new plan was work- U. Press. 
BREAKTHROUGH ON THE ing and working well. Fort Bragg’s 
COLOR FRONT commandant, Major Gen. Thomas F. BOOKS By respo: 
Hickey, told him that integration was governme 
By Lee Nichols. Random House. 235p. “the only efficient way to use the man- Federal 
$3.50 power that’s furnished us; if a Negro maintaine 
has the qualifications and a white man Even the most valiant holdouts for powers. 1 
During the year preceding the Korean _hasn't, it’s a waste of manpower not _ the traditional Southern way of life White ha 
armistice Lee Nichols, a newspaper to use the Negro.” He added that were emphatically convinced that re- as the on 
man of twenty years standing, visited | many combat veterans thought inte-  gardless of how you felt about it, can Teco’ 
seven defense bases in this country to _ gration was working “damn well,” and segregation as a policy was definitely their proy 
find out how the new policy of no “the consensus is that some of the on its way out and there was no ism. 
racial segregation in the armed forces = Negroes are outstanding.” chance of its return. The armed forces’ As one 
was working out. Since the Army had At Fort Bragg, Negroes held jobs = example was likewise affecting the ties on 
announced its new policy on January in every military occupational spe- surrounding civilian life, by personal White is | 
16, 1950, there had been plenty of __ cialty. Interviews with leading military | example and direct contacts with the with the : 
chance to get the feel of things and _and civilian officials in the defense es- _ military. over the. 
to learn experimentally just what hap- tablishment—very many of them What had happened? The Army, tive tones 
pened when Negroes, who in civilian | Southerners—showed almost unan- last to launch an all-out assault on line of ar 
life (as a Southern Army general put _—imous agreement that integration was _ segregation, had started in mid-1950 balanced. 
it) are “bunched,” suddenly become _fully accepted as the only way to use to switch from almost complete seg- Increasing 
unbunched. Negro manpower. There was every __ regation to a point where better than relating tc 
At each of his stops—Fort Jackson, evidence that their views were shared nine out of every ten Negroes were affairs. V 
Fort Bragg and Camp Lejeune in by other military leaders in the Eisen- _ serving in racially mixed units, ac- by return 
North Carolina; Norfolk Navy Base; hower Administration, with the Presi- cording to official Army figures. The Parts of : 
Lowry Air Base; at Biloxi, Miss., and dent himself setting the theme. changes in all three branches, espe- grams w] 
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cially the Army, were effected quietly 
The politicians, Southern and North- 
ern alike, deemed it wiser to keep 
silent, though Governor Talmadge let 
out a howl. 

With the Korean armistice, the 
wraps were off the story, which Mr. 
Nichols tells with scrupulous care and 
a wealth of instances and personal 


quotations. The story, incidentally, | 


pays a well-deserved tribute to Gen. 
Benjamin O. Davis, first Negro in the 
United States to become a general, 
and to his son, Col. B. O. Davis Jr.: 
to former U. S._ Solicitor-General 
Charles Fahy and his effective Com- 
mittee on Equality of Opportunity, 


and to the indefatigable Lester 
Granger of the National Urban 
League. 


The much-cdvertised failures of 


some of the all-Negro outfits, such as 
the 92d Division in World War II, 
form a grim backdrop to a truly 
great account of how fighting men’s 
morale was radically transformed by 
the simple process of being treated as 
men and as Americans. Mr. Nichols 
paints no rose tints. Negroes and 
white alike have still hard lessons to 
master, and the armed forces and their 
appendages have plenty of smaller 
injustices in the field of race discrim- 
ination to “mop up.” But the United 
States has taught a great lesson to the 
world, Our nation can stand unflinch- 
ingly in the gaze of world critics on 
the basis of our record in three short 
but encouraging and fruitful years. 
Joun LaF arce 


Declining local power 
THE STATES AND THE NATION 








By Leonard D. White. Louisiana State 
U. Press. 103p. $2.75 


By responding to countless needs for 
governmental action as they arose, the 
Federal Government has not only 
maintained but vastly expanded its 
powers. This is the prescription Prof. 
White has spelled out in these lectures 
as the only way the forty-eight States 
can recover what he believes to be 
their proper role in American federal- 
ism. 

As one of the nation’s top authori- 
ties on public administration, Mr. 
White is far too well informed to deal 
with the relative decline of our States 
over the past fifty years in the plain- 
tive tones of journalistic jeremiads. His 
line of argument is simple and well- 
balanced. Our Federal Government is 
Increasingly overburdened with tasks 
relating to military defense and foreign 
affairs. We could lighten its burden 
by retuming to the States some, or 
parts of some, of the domestic pro- 
grams which the National Govern- 


ment was forced to initiate but which 
have now reached a point where, in 
the author’s opinion, they no longer 
require Federal action. 

Moreover, he is convinced that, un- 
less we now set about reversing the 
fifty-year-old trend towards centraliza- 
tion, our States will atrophy into mere 
administrative organs of the National 
Government. So he advocates a long- 
range program of gradual decentraliza- 
tion over the next quarter century, the 
period within which (in his reckon- 
ing) the viability of the States as 
partially sovereign members of our 
Federal Union will be finally deter- 
mined. 

No one will question the theoretic 
desirability of greater State and local 
responsibility in the American system 
of government. Democracy requires 
popular control of delegated power. 
In theory, at least, such contro] is 
more readily achieved on the State 
and local than on the national level. 
(Whether this theory is verified in 
fact is doubtful. ) 

What is beyond doubt is that the 
forty-eight States, in some form or 
other, are here to stay. We had better 
modernize their structure and func- 
tions so they can perform their present 
tasks better and both resume opera- 
tions they have forfeited to Washing- 
ton by inaction and assume respon- 
sibility for new tasks as they come into 
focus. 

Some States, e.g., New York and 
California, keep meeting such new 
problems as providing facilities for the 
care of mental and physical health, 
building more roads and schools, etc. 
In one area, that of establishing 
schools of professional education, four- 
teen poorer States have shown initia- 
tive by setting up the Southern Re- 
gional Educational Compact. Consid- 
erable, but insufficient, progress has 
been achieved by most State govern- 
ments, in fact; but it has been too 
spotty and too slow. 

Mr. White suggests that Federal 
grants-in-aid programs like that for 
highway construction could be discon- 
tinued. Congress could repeal the two- 
cents-a-gallon U. S. gasoline tax; the 
States could pick it up. The prac- 
ticality of this and similar suggestions 
may seem to many people rather 
doubtful. But if the States come for- 
ward with realistic replacements for 
Federal programs, their proposals 
should be carefully weighed. They 
cannot, however, expect Washington 
officials to propose the discontinua- 
tion of programs they heartily believe 
in and have long administered with 
success. 

The President’s Commission on In- 
ter-Governmental Relations, a term of 
much broader scope than that of Fed- 
eral-State relations, will soon make 





| Recent Books | 





Faith and Prayer 
By Vincent McNabb, O.P. A new edition 


in one volume of the Oxford Conferences 
on Faith and Prayer by one of the most 
famous and best-loved priests of this 
century. A most valuable and useful 
manual for all those who seek true union 


with God. $3.50 











|. The Fulness of Sacrifice —, 
By A. M. Crofts, O.P. A doctrinal and 


devotional synthesis on the Mass show- 
ing its foretelling, foreshadowing and 
fulfilling. The Mass is revealed not as 
a truth isolated within itself, but as the 
culmination of God’s eternal design of 
Redemption. $3.00 


—The Scale of Pesteation:..! 


By Walter Hilton. Dating from the four- 
teenth century, this fifth volume of the 
new Orchard Series was translated into 
modern English, with an introduction 
and notes, by Dom Gerard Sitwell, 
O.S.B. It contains the essence of the 
doctrine which St. John of the Cross ex- 
pounded several centuries later. The text 
is intended for practical use and is free 
of archaisms without being aggressively 
modern. . 








Ready Soon | 








Basic Principles and——_, 
Problems of Philosophy 


By Msgr. John K. Ryan. Recommended 
to everyone, especially the professor who 
is seeking a good introductory course 
for his students. This new edition is a 
compendium of the fundamental ques- 
tions of philosophy—being, cause and 
effect, evil; the existence of God and 
His relation to the world; the soul and 
free will. $2.50 


—— St. Thomas Aquinas —_! 
By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. Father D’Arcy is — 


now a philosopher and writer of world- 
wide renown. This fresh edition of his 
study of St. Thomas, with a new intro- 
duction by the author, will be welcomed 
on all sides by those interested in Chris- 
tian thought; it will perhaps be espe- 
cially welcomed by those who say that 
Father D’Arcy is the only writer who 
makes Thomism completely intelligible. 
A book of the first importance, written 
with great attractiveness and originality 
of style. $3.75 


Pius X 














The Life Story of the Beatus 


By Rev. Hieronymo Dal-Gal. Based on 
authentic first-hand information, this is 
the first complete and rigorously critical 
biography of the immortal Pontiff. 
$3.50 
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new SALESIANA pustications 


L’Hermitte, Albert, S.D.B. 
THE TRIUMPH OF MERCY $2. 


Written originally in French, translated 
into European languages, Japanese, and 
now English, praised by the official organ 
of the Vatican, this is a simple, theologi- 
cally sound book on a timely topic, God’s 
mercy to sinners. Quoting from Scripture 
and the lives of had-been sinners, the 
author has provided an excellent book of 
lenten reading for Religious and laity. It 
breathes Isaias, “I will not the death of 
the sinner.” 


Bosco, John, St. 
DOMINIC SAVIO $2. 


The announcement that 15-year-old Dom- 
inic Savio will be canonized this Marian 
year may come as a surprise to educators 
who bemoan the rise of juvenile delin- 
quency. In this biography of a pupil by 
his teacher, we see how a modern boy, 
exposed to modern evils, can be a Saint. 
A must for teachers and parents and boy- 
workers. 


Kugler, John J., S.D.B. 


A COMMENTARY on the LITTLE OFFICE 
$2. 
At last, an inexpensive, ready-reference 
handbook on our Lady’s Office for Re- 
ligious and Priests. Special features; paral- 
lel columns of the new Latin Version of 
the Psalms and an English translation; 
abundant notes on the psalms, verse by 
verse; liturgical explanation of each Hour; 
stress on the liturgical symbolism of the 
psalms. An ideal lenten gift for Religious 
who recite the Office. 
SPECIAL OFFER: All three books, $5. 
Available at ali Catholic book stores 


SALESIANA PUBLISHERS 
Paterson, N. J. 
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ADVERTISERS 
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its report. (Mr. White is not a mem- 
ber, though he might have made a 
first-class chairman.) The next move 
will be up to the States. In the Council 
of State Governments, they fortu- 
nately have an agency by which, if 
they are serious about strengthening 
the subordinate members of our Fed- 
eral Union, they can cooperate to- 
wards achieving that goal. 

As Elihu Root pointed out in 1909, 
“The only way to maintain the pow- 
ers of government is to govern.” That's 
how Alexander Hamilton put the Fed- 
eral show on the road in 1789-1795, 
and it is the only way to put the State 
show back on the road in the 1950’s. 

Rosert C, HARTNETT 


Adolescent mood-changes 





CRESS DELAHANTY 








By Jessamyn West. Harcourt, Brace. 
8311p. $3.75 


When the parents of Edwin Kibbler 
called on the parents of Crescent 
Delahanty to complain that Cress had 
quite literally knocked their son’s teeth 
out, Mr. and Mrs. Delahanty suspected 
that womanhood was burgeoning in 
their only child. Cress’ explanation of 
her superficially heinous crime bore 
out their uneasy suspicion. In a com- 
plicated, indirect, twelve-year-old way 
she had done it trying to bolster 
Edwin’s self-respect. 

In her familiar episodic fashion, 
Jessamyn West here undertakes to 
study and reveal the growth of one 
little girl into womanhood and, be- 
cause Cress is so typical as well as so 
individual, the growth of all children 
into maturity. We follow Cress 
through a number of experiences 
during her adolescence, from her 
troubles with her first flower-laden, 
flamingo-red hat to the death of her 
grandmother. Her first oblique glances 
at bewildering adult emotions and re- 
lationships outside her own home are 
painful but not shattering, as when her 
music teacher uses her to conceal a 
love affair, or when the sadistic father 
of a schoolmate frightens her with his 
undisguised cruelty. 

On the whole, however, Cress learns 
from the people who love her: from 
her mother, understanding, tender, 
amused, who, detesting orderliness in 
her personal life, finds herself wife 
and mother to two list-makers who 
chronicle every smallest event; from 
her father, who must helplessly watch 
Cress cause her own unhappiness and 
work out her own solution to a prob- 
lem which has left a sensitive scar on 
him; she learns from her grandfather, 
who shares many of her interests and 
enthusiasms and who taught her of 
life’s final experience, death; from Mr. 
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and Mrs. Cornelius, who in a beau. 
tiful executed episode successfully 
help Cress through her adolescent ip. 
fatuation with Mr. Cornelius and ex. 
pose her to a blinding glimpse of the 
meaning of mature love. 

essamyn West does a masterful job 
with a difficult theme. She captures, at 
times brilliantly, the lightning mood. 
changes of adolescence, its self-drama- 
tization, its poignancy, its small trage. 
dies and its humor. 

While her approach is anything but 
clinical, her characterizations are 
sound and her situations unmistakably 
authentic. As a personal preference we 
would like to have seen more of Cress’ 
religious development. Miss West 
stresses other aspects of adolescent 
growth almost to the exclusion of this 
interest. 

In this warm-hearted, appealing 
study of a young girl, the author re. 
turns to the sunlit world of The 
Friendly Persuasion after a detour, in 
her last book, into the neurotic tensions 
of life on a Southern poor farm. The 
reader will recognize with satisfaction 
that here is one author who is more at 
home with happiness than with des. 
pair, and better able to convey whole- 
some emotional tones and _ pattems 
than diseased ones. 

ELEANOR F, CULHANE 





THE CONQUEST OF EVEREST 





By Sir John Hunt, with a Chapter on 
the Final Assault by Sir Edmund Hil- 
lary. Dutton. 300p. $6 


The successful ascent of Mount Ever- 
est in May, 1953 by the Hunt expedi- 
tion captured the imagination of the 
world, The fact that public announce- 
ment of it was first made over the loud- 
speakers along the coronation route of 
Queen Elizabeth II added further 
luster to the event. This volume pre- 
sents the official account of the project, 
with copious appendices attesting to 
the thoroughness of the planning that 
went into it. 

The accumulated experience of pre- 
vious expeditions was drawn upon. 
Equipment was tested, particularly the 
oxygen apparatus, which proved a de 
cisive factor. Climbers were chose; 
high altitude diets were formulated; 4 
time table was set. Infinite pains were 
taken with the complicated logistics it- 
volved in handling a climbing team of 
14, with 86 Sherpa carriers and 2 
cooks, so that 9 successive camps up t0 
27,900 feet could be established and 
maintained long enough to allow fa 
three attempts, if necessary, on the 
summit. 

The southern approach by way d 
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int for the summit dashes—is made 
clear to the reader by maps and photo- 
graphs. After Evans and Bourdillon 
succeeded in attaining the South Peak 
but not the ultimate summit, the nar- 
rative is turned over to Hillary. In 
twelve action-packed pages he re- 
counts how he and Tenzing fought 
their way to the top, cutting hundreds 
of now steps, and negotiating an un- 
sable snow slope giving an unob- 
structed view of the Kangshung glacier 
10,000 feet beneath them. 

Standing on the 29,002-foot summit 
they allowed themselves fifteen min- 
utes to take photographs, to leave 
tokens and to seek (vainly) for some 
trace of Mallory and Irvine, who dis- 
appeared on the upper slopes decades 
ago. Then came the perilous descent to 
safety. Hunt carries the story through 
the trip home, the plaudits on the way 
and the welcome in England. 

The author’s unemotional prose and 
the absence of any dramatic disasters 
wil disappoint those who might seek 
here another Annapurna. But as a 
competent record of a stirring achieve- 
ment the book should hold a perma- 
nent place in mountaineering litera- 
ture. PHitities TEMPLE 





OBEDIENT MEN 





By Denis Meadows. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. 308p. $3.50 


Mr. Meadows, author of three novels, 
has turned his hand to autobiography 
in this account of an early period of 
his life. As a young man he entered the 
English Province of the Society of 
Jesus. He went through part of the 
Jesuit course of study (novitiate, 
juniorate and philosophy), taught for 
three years as a scholastic, and left 
the Society after ten years. 

This is a moderately interesting ac- 
count of just what the burgeoning 
Jesuit life consists in. Naturally, since 
Mr. Meadows did not persevere all 
the way, there is no attempt at under- 
standing the complete picture. But 
readers will certainly find the account 
of the first ten years of the Jesuit 
course interesting, as the author de- 
scribes the various practices of the 
novitiate and of the other stages of the 
course. They will gain a good deal of 
information concerning what goes on 
in Jesuit scholastic houses. Most im- 
portant of all, they will find no basis 
here for any superstitions they may 
have had about the Society of Jesus, 
for Mr. Meadows is a very loyal alum- 
tus with no axe to grind. Most touch- 
ing and of greatest interest to this re- 
viewer were his descriptions of men 
he admired in the Society, particularly 
one outstanding Irish lay brother. 

Since the author did not persevere 


in his vocation, there are very great 
limitations to the book. Primarily, 
since Mr. Meadows (as he himself 
graciously admits) lacked the particu- 
lar aptitude required for continuing in 
the life he had undertaken, the book 
also lacks the depth necessary to ex- 
plain adequately the Jesuit way of life. 
Despite good surface descriptions, he 


‘never makes clear the fundamental 


spirit of the Society. 

His reasons for leaving the order 
seem to be largely hooked up, in some 
way, with his desire to serve in World 
War I. However, he makes a serious 
misjudgment of his companions who 
failed to feel as he did, but rather 
thought that “a war, even a world war, 
for survival as a nation, was none of 
their business” (p. 258). 


True, the author here speaks thus 
only of those he terms “the very pious,” 
but his general manner seems to in- 
dicate that his was the only completely 
realistic attitude. It might be pointed 
out that any Jesuit in training con- 
siders a war very much his business, 
but he realizes that the best way of 
doing his part in war or in any other 
crisis concerning his country is by 
doing God’s will, whether that will be 
to work or to pray or to fight. 

This is, then, an incomplete picture, 
even from the viewpoint of the course 
of study alone, since the culmination 
of the course, sacred theology, was 
never reached. It is a pleasant record 
of a decade of Jesuit life as it was 
lived more than a generation ago. 

JoserH T. McGtony,, S.]. 





by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


Watch for this unique publishing event on... Wlarch 2 





The Story of His Holiness Pope Pius Xl 
Told in Colorful Picture-Story Form 












Wrarch for the publication on March 2 of Tue 
Wonrto Is His ParisH, the 36-page picture-story book, 
which will tell the exciting and inspiring life of the 
“pastor to all the world,” Pope Pius Xll—in popular 
“comic” style. 

The vivid and clear writing of Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt is here combined with fine publishing skill 
to produce a “unique” biography of one of the 
greotest figures of our time, Eugenio Pacelli—Vicar 
of Christ. 

THe Worto Is His Parish accurately relates the 
action-packed story of “the parish priest in the Vat- 
¥ ican” in timely tribute to this staunch champion of 
the Blessed Virgin . . . foe of communism . . . mon 
of peace. Young and old will profit from its reading. 
Order your supply now! 





Mey 1 Single-Copy 
tan r WSb fae SAS Price — 15¢ 






Timely! Inspirational! 


THE WORLD IS HIS PARISH 
will be published in time for 
the 15th anniversary of the 
coronation of Pope Pivs XIt, 
to be celebrated March 12. 





Issued by the publisher of 
the MESSENGERS and Treasure Cnest 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 
38 WEST FIFTH STREET, DAYTON 2, OMI 
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Catholic Book Search 
Service. No Obligation 


Cc. F. PETELLE 














Box 289 Maywood, Illinois 
otsices 
12 cents per word 
Payment with order 
Rony Tn aie esmnacn 








"CARDINAL" INCENSE Digne Adimplere 


Finem (Ask your dealer for it). 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leath- 
er bindings for bibles, missals, religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
gium are featured in The Guild Book 
Shop, 117 East 57th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





COME TO THE SOUTH, serve in the mis- 
sionary apostolate with the Handmaids 
of the Church. Please write: Sister Mary, 
1840 Pigeon Point Road, Beaufort, South 
Carolina. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—54", 6”, 644” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Purple Veiling Silk. Free 
Samples. Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 
M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





SEMINARY FOR JAMAICA—Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in Jamaica, B.W.I. are training 
seminarians in two cottages. A decent 
Seminary is badly needed. Can you help 
this noblest of missionary works? Rev. 
Robert Burke, S.J., c/o Jesuit Missions, 
1106 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass. 
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From the Editor’s Shelf 


Our Witt Rocers, by Homer Croy 
(Little, Brown. $3.75). 


This is a carefully planned book, as 
documentary as a scientific thesis, yet 
very readable. A glance at the chrono- 
logically perfect table of contents 
shows that no phase has been over- 
looked in this full study—birth, ances- 
try, schooling, travels, career and so 
on—to give an intimate picture of the 
famous and loved American. Reviewer 
Catherine D. Gause finds it a delight- 
ful, informative book in which Will 
Rogers is not idealized by his friend, 
but shown as the great person he was. 


Eyes or BoynHoop, edited by Clyde 
Bryon Davis (Lippincott. $3). 

Here are Mark Twain and James 
Thurber, Stephen Vincent Benét, 
Clarence Day, Booth Tarkington and 
many others writing about boys and 
boyhood. Mr. Davis, in his introduc- 
tion, says “Here, I believe, are some of 
the finest passages ever written in the 
United States.” Reviewer Walter 
O’Hearn thinks he is right. Though Mr. 
O’Hearn objects slightly to the inclu- 
sion of the selections of Sherwood 
Anderson and Steinbeck, yet “Mr. 
Davis has got such a lot in, and so 
much of it distinguished, it would be 
sheerly ungrateful not to accept it all.” 


STaR OF Jacos, by Helen Walker 
Homan (McKay. $3.75). 

This is a popularized biography of the 
Ven. Francis Libermann, founder of 
the Congregation of the Holy Ghost 
and of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Born in Alsace, he was named Jacob, 
the sixth of eight children of a strictly 
Orthodox rabbi. An inbred aversion to 
Christianity slowly turned to a love of 
Catholicism, and eventually to a belief 
in his vocation to the priesthood. 
Francis’ ordination was prevented for 
many years because of epileptic sei- 
zures, but his heroic abandonment to 
God’s will was rewarded by the cessa- 
tion of the attacks. Rev. Francis J. 
Filas, S.J., finds this a sympathetic and 
well-done study of the man and the 
early pioneering days of the Congrega- 
tion. 


THE Less TRAVELED Roan, by Rev. M. 
Raymond, O.C.S.O. (Bruce. $3.50), 
is a biographical memoir of the late 
Dom Mary Frederic Dunne, O.C.S.O., 
of Gethsemani, the first American 
Trappist abbot. When the monastery 
almost died out in the 1890’s because 
of internal dissension and various out- 
side troubles, Dom Frederic, then less 
than thirty, was made prior. After he 
succeeded: to the abbacy in 1935, 
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says 
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iil! You can do much more yz 
to promote 


America 


than a million-dollar 
promotional campaign. 


You can tell friends 
how good it is to read 
editorials and articles 
that are alive, timely, 
sharply written, Catholic, 


You can introduce friends 
to AMERICA by requesting 
us to send them a sample 
copy of the current issue. 


You can use the inserted 
Subscription Order Form 
if you wish. Simply add 
*“SEND SAMPLE COPY” 
and give the name and 
address of your friend. 


You can do much to help 
your friends find the 
clear-cut answer to the 
very important question: 
How does the Catholic press 
differ from the 
secular press? 

° 


You’ve thought of doing 
this. You know it ought 
to be done. Now you 
know how to do it. 
Write to AMERICA 
right now! 

Use our postcard. 
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under his direction four new Amer- 
jan foundations were begun from 
Cethsemani, an even stricter observ- 
ance of the rule was inculcated and 
the expansion of Gethsemani itself 
took place. To Rev. Francis J. Filas, 
gJ., the book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to a less-known chapter in Amer- 
ican history and a worthy monument 
to Dom Frederic’s memory. Of partic- 
ylar interest is the description of the 
ynusual boyhood background of the 
abbott, who came from a nomadic 
family of Irish-Catholic, German-Prot- 
estant leanings. 











ELEANOR F. Cuiuane has had 
several years experience as 
social worker in a psychiatric 
clinic. 

Puts Temp te is librarian at 
the Riggs Memorial Library, 
Georgetown University. 

Rev. JosEPpH T. McGLow, S.]., 
of the English faculty of Regis 
College, Denver, Colo., has 
reviewed for Extension mag- 
azine and the Catholic Re- 
view Service, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, St. Marys, Kansas. 

Rev. JoHN LaFarce, S.J., 
was a founder of the N. Y. 
Catholic Interracial Council. 











THE WORD 











“But others fell where the soil was 
good, and when these grew up they 
yielded a hundredfold. So saying, he 
cried aloud, Listen, you that have ears 
to hear with” (Luke 8:8; Gospel for 
Sexagesima Sunday). 


The four gifted and inspired writers 
who have recorded the life of our 
divine Saviour rarely provide us with 
those incidental or secondary details 
about Christ our Lord which we would 
naturally treasure so highly. For ex- 
ample, no one of the Evangelists has 
left a single clue as to what Jesus 
looked like. 

So it is that we are carefully told 
what the Incarnate Word said and 
did, but not often how He sounded 
or, above all, how He felt at the time. 
Once our Lord is said to have sighed 
deeply. Several times we read that 
He was interiorly touched. Twice He 
is seen to weep. On one frightening 
occasion He is described as looking 
around Him in anger. 

At the close of the parable of The 








A Practical Guide to the Catholic Faith 


CREDO 


MARTIN P. HARRISON, O.P. 


A simple guide for the everyday Catholic to the doctrines of the Church, based on St. 
Thomas’ inspired writings. It discusses Original Sin, Chastity, Sanctity, the Saints, Our 
Lady, Sin, Indulgences — in all, 76 chapters dealing with the basic points of Catholic doc- 
trine. Father Harrison’s book, founded on nearly forty years of parochial experience, is 
above all things practical. He makes the Christian faith a living reality in terms of the 


common experience of the average man. $4.50 


Henry Regnery Company « 


Just Published: 


GHOSTS AND POLTERGEISTS by Herbert Thurston, S.]. 
A frank and careful study by the outstanding authority on psychical phenomena. $4.00 


At Your Bookstore 
20 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


Sower and the Seed, our Saviour, ac- 
cording to St. Luke, raised His voice 
and shouted, Listen, you that have 
ears to hear with! The detail is sur- 
prising. What might be the explana- 
tion of this unwonted vehemence in 
Christ’s speech, especially since the 
story He had just told seems, if we 
may say so, innocuous enough? 

The parable of The Sower and the 
Seed has a strong mathematical flavor. 
It is unlike such parables as those of 
The Wheat and the Tares, The Net 
Let down into the Sea, The Wise and 
Foolish Virgins, Dives and Lazarus 
and not a few others. The point of the 
present story is not the plain question 
of good and bad, right and wrong, of 
black and white, of the blessed and 
the damned. 

The question here is that of degree: 
some seed produced more than others. 
The word “more” is the key to the 
parable. Our Saviour is telling us, so 
plainly that a deaf man could hear 
Him, that no matter what of love or 
service or fidelity we are giving to 
God, God wants more. 

Our Father’s desire is not as un- 
reasonable as it sounds. Redeemed 
man is a receptacle of divinity, and 
God intends that the receptacle should 
overflow, and go right on overflowing, 
with God. 
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1, LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 


McGraw-HILv. $3.7 By Ful 


2. SHEPHERD'S TARTAN 


SHEED & Warp. $2.50 By Sister M. 
3. ONLY SON 

SHEED & Warp $3.50 
4. GREATEST FAITH EVER KNOWN 


DovusBLepay. $3.95 
April Oursle 


. SET ALL AFIRE 
Lippincott. $3 
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By Walter Farrell, O.P. 
By Fulton Oursler and 


By Louis DeWohl 
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Book 
1 | | 


6. THE LESS TRAVELLED ROAD 


ton J. Sheen 


Bruce. $3.50 


By Father Raymond 


7. MY WAY OF LIFE 


THE CONFRATERNITY 
OF THE PRECIOUS 
BLoop. $1.35 


8. A WOMAN SHALL CONQUER 
Bruce. $3.75 


. THE MOUSE HUNTER 
SHEED & Warp. $2.75 


. Jean Dorcy 


© 


r Armstrong 


By Walter Farrell, OP. 
and Martin J. 
Healy, S.T.D. 


By D. C. Sharkey 


By Lucile Hasley 


10. THE MOTHER OF GOD 


NEwMAN. $3 


By Marie Michel Philipon, OP. 





AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. 
BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BOSTON, Benziger Bros., 95 Summer St. 

BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 
West Madison St. 


—— Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 
t. 


CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 436 
ain St. 


CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 


CLEVELAND, William Taylor & Co. (14) 
=e Catholic Bookshop, 205 E. Broad 
s 


DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 


DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1234 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 


DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, 
Chancery Bldg. 


HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library of 
Hartford, Inc., 138 Market St. 


HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 


The stores listed above report their best selling books during the current 
month. Popularity is estimated both by the frequency with which a book 
is mentioned and by its relative position in each report. The point system, 
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KANSAS CITY, Catholic Community Library, 
301 East Armour Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 West 
2nd St. 


LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 
South 4th St. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 
Chestnut St. 

MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
Water St. 

— Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 
t c. 


NEW BEDFORD, Keating’s, 562 County St. 
NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 
a YORK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park 
ace. 
was! YORK, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 
t 


NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More 
Stall, 418 N. Robinson. 

OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 1218 
Farnam St 

PHILADELPHIA, Peter Reilly Co., 133 N. 
13th St. 

PORTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Church 
Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


RICHMOND, Taylor F. Campbell Religious 
Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 


Book 


ing the stores. 


0, 1954 


ROCHESTER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave, 
North. 


ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 

ST. PAUL, E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Sib 
ley St. 


SAN —_— The O’Connor Co., 317 Sut: 
ter St. 


SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, 800 
Wyoming Ave. 


see’ saa Guild Book Shop, Inc., 1328 6th 
Ave. 
SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1904 4th Ave. 


SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Book 
Shop, 110 East La Salle Ave. 


SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 16 
Wall St. 


TOLEDO, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
615 Cherry St. 

VARCOUVER. The Kaufer Co., 808 Richard 
a 


VANCOUVER, Vancouver Church Goods, Ltd. 
431 Dunsmuir St. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., William J. Gallery Co. 
718 11 St., N. W. 

WESTMINSTER, Md., The Newman Book 
Shop. 

WHEELING, Harry D. Corcoran Co. 212 
Market St. 

WINNIPEG, Can., F. J. Tonkin Co., 214 Bar 
natyne Ave. 


plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a good view of Cathdlis 
reading habits. Appreciation for the service can best be shown by patra 
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The simple statement that God 

wants more from us has, like many 
simple statements, at least two mean- 
ings, one of which is quite false. It is 
generally true, of course, that if I now 
assist at Mass or receive Holy Com- 
munion once a week, it would be bet- 
ter—all other things being equal—to 
9 to Mass and Communion twice a 
week. If it is my custom to fast strictly 
during all of Lent, perhaps I would 
profit spiritually as well as figuratively 
by fasting strictly during all of Ad- 
vent. 

Obviously, however, there comes a 
limit to this sort of thing. We think 
at once of the old fable of the miserly 
farmer who decided to train his horse 
not to eat; just as the experiment was 
succeeding, the horse died. 

What God does desire of us is really 
something qualitative rather than 
quantitative. The matter is actually 
quite simple. Everyone knows that to 
give more love to a person does not at 
all mean a steady and relentless mul- 
tiplication of kisses, embraces, bursts 
of poetry, gifts, letters, postcards and 
tips on horses that cannot possibly 
lose. 

In fact, loving somebody more is 
not even equivalent to increasing the 
element of physical presence; some de- 
voted husbands and possibly wives 
would return yet more devoted after 
a short vacation from one another. To 
give more love is manifestly and pri- 
marily a qualitative process. I love 
more, not by loving more often, but 
by loving more intensely. 

No rule for loving God (or anyone 
else) could be simpler or safer than 
this: whatever you do for God our 
Lord, do it better next time. 

Unquestionably, that hundredfold 
poses a rather large and permanent 
order for us. Maybe that is why our 
wonderful and most loving and lovable 
Lord raised His voice and shouted. 

VincENT P. McCorry, S.J. 


THEATRE 


LULLABY, Don Appell’s comedy at 
the Lyceum, describes the grueling 
battle of a mother, determined to keep 
her 38-year-old son tied to her apron 
strings, with the latter’s spunky wife. 
The silver cord is not precisely a 
novel theme in the theatre, but Mr. 
Appell has furbished it up with situ- 
ations that are spontaneous and fresh 
and dialog that bubbles with effer- 
vescent humor. His characters have 
Vitality and warmth, especially the 
plucky wife, who, having found life 
no bed of roses, has acquired a hard- 














boiled way of expressing her essen- 
tially decent feelings. 

Mr. Appell’s plot is rather thin and 
the comedy loses its fizz before the 
story is exhausted. He has very sen- 
sibly refused to pad the story with 
irrelevant material, however, and it 
remains briskly amusing most of the 
way and interesting to the end. 

Mary Boland, starred as the posses- 
sive mother, adds another gem to her 
incredibly long string of brilliant per- 
formances. Kay Medford, a Judy Holi- 
day-type actress with a brassy voice, 
is radiant as the tough but wholesome 
wife. Jack Warden makes a_per- 
suasively bewildered young man 
caught in the crossfire between the 
two women. 

Lullaby was produced by Jerome 
Mayer and Ir] Mowery, in association 
with Ruby Toby. Mr. Mayer directed 
and Ben Edwards designed the sets. 


STOCKADE, presented at the Presi- 
dent by Diana Green and Paul Butler, 
is a drama of military life that fol- 
lows the pattern of such plays as A 
Sound of Hunting and Stalag 17. 
Mark J. Appleman has given us a 
camera shot of life in the noncom- 
missioned ranks with none of the bore- 
dom, coarseness or profanity toned 
down, it must be regretted, by the 


brush of the retouch artist. There is 
an element in Stockade, however, that 
is lacking in the earlier plays. Mr. 
Appleman’s drama is serious as well 
as photographic. 

The leading character is Pvt. Rob- 
ert E. Lee Prewitt, sent up for a 
ninety-day stretch in the disciplinary 
stockade at Schofield Barracks, Ha- 
waii. Pvt. Lee, a rather phlegmatic 
soldier, doesn’t get into much trouble 
in the stockade, but while pulling his 
hitch he sees less stable prisoners sub- 
jected to such brutality that some of 
them are driven insane. The chief 
tormentor of the prisoners is S/Sgt. 
Judson, a monster too unimaginative 
to be called a sadist. Judson’s opposite 
in personality is Jack Malloy, a pris- 
oner who reads and thinks and serves 
as the author’s mouthpiece. 

Malloy gives the drama some point 
and substance. Otherwise it would be 
a meaningless spectacle of horror. His 
ideas are a curious mixture of Spinoza 
and St. Augustine (though it is doubt- 
ful that he ever heard of the saint) 
and include obvious fallacies. But he 
does see that life has meaning, even in 
the savage cruelties of the stockade. 
And he recognizes the necessity for 
discipline, in life as well as the Army. 

Readers will recall that a similar 
point of view is expressed in The 











LENTEN READING 


THE WEEK WITH CHRIST 


by Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. In four or five 


pages THE WEEK WITH CHRIST readies us for the liturgy of each Sunday or feast 
day Mass, skilfully and with freshness of insight relating the changeable Mass texts to 


daily duties. 


HOLY MASS 


cloth: $2.50, paper: $1.50 


Approaches to the Mystery. By A. M. Roguet, O.P. A new 


approach: Not scdieileay or history—not rubrics or ritual—not formal meditations— 
not dogmatic theory—therefore not a duplicate of other works on the Mass that you 
cloth: $1.75, paper: $.90 


already have. 


| THE CHURCH'S YEAR OF ‘GRACE VOL. Il 





It would be extremely difficult to find a better guide through the Missal 
and Breviary during Septuagesima and Lent than this famous work of Dr. Pius Parsch. 


410 pages 


THE EASTER VIGIL 


Me An edition prepared specifically for parish use. Special 
types employed to facilitate puiticipetion by the people. Modern notation for all responses. 
Brief, pointed explanations precede each section with directional and informative commen- 
100 or more copies: $.10 ea., Single copy: $.15 


tary for the entire service. 64 pages 


cloth: $4.00, paper: $2.75 


Order Now 


“THE LITURGICAL PRESS, COLLEGEVILLE, MINN. 
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THE 
CATHOLIC 


The Big Four Berlin Conference 
has again emphasized the impor- 
tance of international relations in 
the search for peace. Three ad- 
dresses appearing in the March 
issue of THE CATHOLIC MIND 
stress the need of serious and 
penetrating study of the prob- 
lems dividing men and nations 
today. 


MIND 





Most Rev. John J. Wright, 
Bishop of Worcester, on 


the UNITY OF MANKIND, says: 


Human unity is neither an unattain- 
able nor a sterile ideal; the God Who 
made us at once One and Many wills 
that we achieve a unified world order 
productive of peace, while retaining the 
diversified human and wholesome dif- 
ferences by which the nations are made 
prosperous neighbors. 





The Hon. Thomas E. Murray, 
Commissioner, Atomic 
Energy Commission, in an 
address on THE ROAD 

TO SURVIVAL, sounds a 


warning: 








=" Had you been with me last fall, out 


in the Pacific at our Testing Station at 
Eniwetok, you would have no doubt that 
mankind now has within the range of 
its grasp means to exterminate the 
human race. As each atomic test un- 
folds new and more terrifying secrets, 
the significance of this statement be- 
comes clearer and clearer. 





William F. Lynch, S.J. 

Editor of Thought, on the 
subject of NATIONALISM AND 
INTERNATIONALISM, makes 


this observation: 





mal ° ° . 
There are two international orders in 


process of realizing themselves today. 
One is organic, human, personal, hard- 
headed and realistic. I believe that its 
highest and best theoretical and doc- 
trinal form is to be found in the corpus 
of Papal teaching on the subject. Briefly 
and simply, it proposes the construction 
of an international order that begins 
and ends with the human person. 
Over against this human and Catholic 
form of internationalism there is the 
other form or forms which the Popes 
have characterized by the phrase “me- 
chanical unitarism” (the principal types 
of which are communistic or socialistic). 


5 for $1.00 
Order your copies today from 
THE AMERICA PRESS 

70 East 45th Street, New York 17 


(Payment must accompany all orders for 
$1.00 or less.) 


Single Copy 25¢ 
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Caine Mutiny Court Martial, reviewed 
in this column last week. This could 
be the beginning of a trend. The show, 
however, closed after a brief run. 
Based on the novel From Here to 
Eternity, by James Jones, Stockade 
was directed by Robert H. Gordon. 
Albert Johnson designed the settings. 
Capable performances are rendered 
by Murray Hamilton, Jay Barney and 
Rusty Lane. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











HELL AND HIGH WATER has a 
disturbingly frivolous approach to one 
of the least frivolous problems beset- 
ting our contemporary world—the ca- 
pacity of the Soviet Union to make 
atomic bombs. The picture begins 
with a printed preface stating in of- 
ficial-sounding but carefully indefinite 
terms that it is the story behind the 
announcement last summer that an 
atomic explosion occurred somewhere 
in Soviet Arctic territory. What fol- 
lows, in Technicolored CinemaScope 
however, is cloak-and-dagger fiction. 
comparatively pure, very simple and 
wildly implausible, even acknowledg- 
ing that nowadays cloak-and-dagger 
fact is often much stranger than fic- 
tion. 

The picture’s original premise is 
that an international group of private 
citizens decides to finance and under- 
take an expedition to investigate a 
suspected Russian atomic arsenal on 
a supposedly neutral island off Siberia. 
Why the Soviet Government would 
choose this spot instead of some place 
behind the Iron Curtain, thoroughly 
inaccessible from the outside world, 
the picture does not explain. Nor does 
it say why the international incident 
which detection of the expedition 
would inevitably provoke would be 
any less grave because the undertaking 
was not government-sponsored. The 
first objection merely affects the film’s 
credibility, the second makes it seem. 
to this onlooker at least, to applaud 
irresponsible amateur interference in 
a field best left strictly to the profes- 
sionals. 

In any case, the expedition gets 
under way on a salvaged and refitted 
Japanese submarine, captained by a 
typically mercenary and cynical but 
highly competent American ex-naval 
officer (Richard Widmark). It is 


manned by an international crew lib- 
erally peppered with wise-cracking 
GI types (Cameron Mitchell, Gene 
Evans, David Wayne) and carrying 
as passengers a distinguished atomic 
scientist (Victor Francen) and his im- 








probably female and still more im. 
probably pretty assistant (Bella 
Darvi). 

Before it is over, the trip proves to 
be quite eventful. The boat emerges 
victorious in a tilting duel with a 
Chinese Communist submarine, the 
crew indulges in a few spectacular 
commando raids, there is the usual as. 
sortment of shipboard crises, and boy 
gets girl. Finally, by a providential 
coincidence, the expedition reaches its 
destination just in time to detect and 
blast out of the sky a bomber con- 
verted to look like a B-29, which js 
taking off to drop on Korea an atomic 
bomb, which for propaganda purposes 
could be denounced as American jn 
origin. 

Technically the film is quite well 
done. Its shipboard incidents have 
tension and authenticity. The actors, 
with the exception of the young lady 
whose presence had to be so des. 
perately contrived, are well-character. 
ized and its sea- and landscapes are 
almost incredibly lovely. Those in the 
family willing and able to overlook 
its alarming implications should find it 
a lively Rover Boys adventure story, 

(20th Century-Fox) 


RIOT IN CELL BLOCK 11. Enlight. 
ened prison officials are generally 
eager to cooperate with movie com- 
panies wanting to use the facilities of 
penal institutions for film-making pur- 
poses. Their reason apparently is that 
penologists are almost unanimous in 
laying prison abuses in large measure 
to public apathy, which they hope 
the screen’s mass communication can 
help to dispel. 

Usually this hope is over-optimistic. 
For one thing, there is an almost ir- 
resistible temptation in making films 
about prisons to make the convicts the 
heroes, to the discredit of the forces 
of law and order, and to indulge in a 
great deal of gratuitous brutality. For 
another, prison pictures are a species of 
entertainment which those whom Eric 
Johnston calls “the opinion-making 
fifteen per cent of the population” 
can be counted on to stay away from 
in droves. 

Riot in Cell Block 11 is an alto- 
gether superior specimen of the genre. 
Made in objective and socially respon- 
sible semi-documentary style at Fol- 
som prison, California, with a care- 
fully chosen cast of relatively unfamil- 
iar faces, it could pass for an authentic 
reenactment, as well as being an ab- 
sorbing and sobering one for adults, 
of any of the recent epidemic of prison 
riots. The question is: will the picture, 
like many of its predecessors, find its 
most receptive audience among hard- 
boiled potential delinquents? 

(Allied Artists) 
Morra WALSH 
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Jesuit Law Schools 





BOSTON COLLEGE 
LAW SCHOOL 


18 Tremont Street 
Boston 8 
Massachusetts 





THE CREIGHTON 
UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


26th & Omaha Sts. 
Omaha 2, Neb. 





FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


802 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 





GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


506 E. Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 





GONZAGA 
UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Spokane 2 
Washington 





a 


LOYOLA 
UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


820 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD 


ALL Jesuit law schools are mem- 
bers of the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools 


This is an outstanding record because it 
is this Association that supplies initiative 
and persistence in the continuing effort to 
raise educational standards of legal educa- 
tion. 


ALL Jesuit law schools are ac- 
credited by both the American Bar 
Association and the Association of 
American Law Schools. They teach 
at least 10 per cent of all fully 
approved students of law in the 
nation. 


This is a notable record because in a 
given year there are approximately only 
40,000 students in schools fully accredited 
by both of these associations. 


The Value of Standards 


Higher instructional standards have a 
powerful influence toward establishing 
higher admission standards. The instruc- 
tional standards of Jesuit law schools have 
been consistently high. 


The Association of American Law Schools 
requires at least two years of college train- 
ing for admission to approved law schools. 
Jesuit schools of law give preference to 
applicants with longer pre-legal education. 


The public responsibilities of the lawyer 
make him the spokesman and guardian of 
the rights of the individual and the com- 
monweal, Jesuit law schools, by teaching 
the Christian philosophy of law, produce 
lawyers equipped to discharge their respon- 
sibilities according to the best American 
traditions. 


LOYOLA 
UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


1137 South Grand Ave, 
Los Angeles 15, Cal. 





LOYOLA 
UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


6363 St. Charles Ave. 
New Orleans 18, La. 





MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 


1103 W. Wiseonsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 8, Wis. 





SAINT LOUIS 
UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


8642 Lindell Blvd. 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 


eo. 





UNIVERSITY 
OF DETROIT 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


630 E. Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 





UNIVERSITY OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


2130 Fulton Street 
San Francisco 17, Cal. 





UNIVERSITY 
OF SANTA CLARA 
COLLEGE OF LAW 


Santa Clara 
California 
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—-EUROPE— 


Marquette University offers a field trip 
conducted by Dr. Rudolph Morris for 
all interested in Social Problems of 
European Catholicism. Interviews with 
civic leaders, visits to the important in- 
stitutions in Italy, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Austria, Germany. Six hours 
credit. 
June 29—Aug. 16—Cost $898 


For information write to 
STUDY ABROAD INC. 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








ENLIST ‘tu: 
: ‘priesthood 


“& Society or 


(COLLEGE JUNIOR 
SEMINARY 
Affiliated with ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE) 


ATTENTION High Schoo! Students! 
“Come follow me.’ Join Christ in the 
battle for the minds and souls of men. 

Opportunities to become a missionary, 
teacher, preacher, parish priest, lay 
brother. Full information without obli- 
gation. WRITE today. 


Rev. E. P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E., Vocational Dir. 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, 
Winooski 3, VERMONT 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
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Optometrists having years of experience are ai 
your service, to give you examination and advise 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
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} Please note change of address 
. WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, W. ¥.¢ 
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Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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j RELIGIOUS or SECULAR i 
i ALL PUBLISHERS f 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





Technology: means, not end 
Epitor: I have received the Jan. 16 
AMERICA containing the editorial “Pre- 
view of 1976,” comraenting on my 
recent article in Life Magazine [“A 
Look Ahead to the 200th Birthday of 
the U. S.,” Jan. 4]. 

While the first half of your editorial 
seems to me entirely sound and fair, 
I fee] that in the second half you have 
jumped to a somewhat unjustified con- 
clusion, and in talking about the 
“adulation of technology” have con- 
fused a means with a possible end. An 
article which I published in the De- 
cember, 1953 Atlantic Monthly carries 
the analysis somewhat further and 
attempts to demonstrate that tech- 
nology is only a means to an end. 

GeorcEe R. Harrison 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology, Cambridge, Mass. 


No controversy 

Epitor: On Jan. 28 I was delighted to 
read in the Washington Post, Star and 
Times Herald the excellent statement 
issued by the National Council of 
Catholic Women, urging an integrated 
school system. I promptly congratu- 
lated the good women for their for- 
ward-looking statement. 

I write now to congratulate AMER- 
Ica (my very first fan letter to any 
magazine). In your Comment of Feb. 
6 on the NCCW statement, you say: 
“Tt carefully confines itself to what 
might be called ‘non-controversial’ 
questions .. .” You have surpassed the 
women, for to you the race question 
is so nearly solved it is no longer con- 
sidered controversial. 

Best wishes for your continued good 
work, MarGARET GARRITY 

Interracial Secretary 

Catholic Conference on Industrial 

Problems, Washington, D. C. 


Jersey City students 

Epitor: I am a student in a Catholic 
high school and have only recently 
become interested in current events. 
If it had not been for your Review 
I would not have been able to under- 
stand or enjoy political and world 
news. ELEANOR TROIANO 


Epitor: Thank you for your Comment 
“Polish clerical collaborators” (1/30). 
It should inspire all the people of the 
free world. It is gratifying to know 
that we still have true defenders of the 
Church in men like Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski and Bishop Kaczmarek. 
AniTA HAYDEN 
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Epitor: With regard to your Jan. $] 
Comment concerning “Public money 
for private colleges,” since the fun. 
damentals of good morals and sturdy 
character are based on_ religious 
teachings, the government should cer. 
tainly contribute to the support of 
these schools. 
MARGARET GAUGHRAN 


Epiror: Your critic, Moira Walsh, has 
made practically the same criticism of 
every film she has recently reviewed, 
She says such things as that the film 
is built on its name stars, or on beauti- 
ful scenery and costumes which catch 
the attention of the public more than 
the story itself. I wonder if Miss Walsh 
will ever find a film which she will 
consider outstanding. 
Joan Crawrorp 


Eprror: I thoroughly agree with your 
Jan. 30 Comment on movies as an 
“ever-growing moral problem.” Since 
people all over the world are now 
going to the movies more than ever, 
the pictures should be morally better. 
Pictures like The Robe, Song of Ber- 
nadette and Our Lady of Fatima are 
a credit to the movie industry, and 
have been good box office. 
Patricia HEYER 


Epiror: Let me congratulate you on 
your editorial “Time-saving piety” 
(1/30). How many times a church 
is left empty shortly after Mass is 
over. The average person hasn't got 
time, it seems, for the most important 
thing in life, spirituality. During Lent 
I hope many people will put your sug- 
gestion into practice until it becomes 
a permanent habit. 
CaroL DEMPSEY 


Enduring piety 

Epiror: In the editorial “ “Time sav- 
ing’ piety” (Am. 1/30), the writer 
suggests that “a period of thanksgiving 
[be] built into the Mass itself.” 

We should not settle for “ten or 
fifteen minutes of thanksgiving,” but 
encourage taking Christ into the home, 
office, factory, school, store, main 
street and the conscious recognizing 
of Him in our fellow Christians. There- 
in lies Christian dignity. 

“Not I, but Christ, lives” is not 4 
matter of ten or fifteen minutes. I am 
sure the writer did not want to give 
the impression that it was. 

God bless you in your great work. 

(Rev.) C. W. FriEDMAN 

Dubuque, Iowa 
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